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In 1897 Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Children of the Night ap- 
peared, containing poems as starkly and realistically modern as 
Richard Cory. The bulk of our literate world ignored it, as they did 
his 1902 Captain Craig. In 1910, with only a slight rumble of appre- 
ciation, the same poet’s The Town Down the River was published. 
But it, at least, appeared in an hour when impressive new poets and 
significant new poetic methods were jutting up out of the icy poetic 
sterility of the first decade of this century, like crocuses in a Con- 
necticut March. 

Consider a few significant dates. In 1911 Miss Millay’s Renas- 
cence was published, and so was John Hall Wheelock’s first volume. 
I believe it was the next year that Harriet Monroe’s little magazine, 
Poetry, commenced its long career of welcoming the new trends. 
Vachel Lindsay’s ripsnorting first volume appeared in America in 
1913, and Robert Frost’s slighter first offering, in England. Two 
years later we had Masters’ Spoon River, Sandburg’s gripping C/i- 
cago Poems, and the herding of the left-wingers into the ochre-backed 
Others. Such lesser figures as Sara Teasdale, Witter Bynner, Arthur 
Davison Ficke, and the abortive William Rose Benét, appeared even 
before this. In 1917 came my Glad of Earth. In 1921 Elinor Wylie’s 
Nets To Catch the Wind caught the windy approval of the critics. 
With this, the last of the important figures of the first twentieth- 
century renascence had come. 

This rebirth is now ended, temporarily at least—never mind what 
chirping little puffers in the dark tell you. Miss Wylie and Miss 
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Teasdale died under varying clouds. Vachel Lindsay is dead. Rob- 
inson, Frost, Sandburg, Masters, and the listed others are adding 
nothing or less to their scintillant records. Single notable poems ap- 
pear fitfully, from unexpected sources, like garden strays in a 
meadow. But the boom is dead. Bring in your verdict that it was 
killed by the back-scratching critics, if you will; or by our withering 
money-changers’ hour; or come to what independent opinion you 
will: the fact obtrudes like a carbuncle on the face of a cinema in- 
génue. ‘The living public has grown righteously cold, even hostile, to 
petty songs from puny songsters. 

Even criticism, which held up an expanding standard in the twen- 
ties, is as bloated-brained and misleading today as it was before 
1920. Lovers of poetry as a creative and continuing thing may with 
profit revisit some of these second-hand outposts of the great age, all 
of them books forged in the fires of the creative dawn: Max East- 
man’s Appreciation of Poetry, Dr. Lowes’s Convention and Revolt in 
Poeiry, my own three vigorous critical studies. They at least catch 
the clamor from the delivery of greatness. That clamor is almost 
wholly absent today. 

I knew all of these poets, Robinson least of all, the others with in- 
creasing intimacy. I write out of that living hour into the moribund 
today. 

Poetry, in the occidental sense—I use my own definition from my 
The Craft of Poetry as the most accurate yet arrived at—is ‘‘the ex- 
pression of ideas which awake the stronger emotions, in words whose 
rhythm tends toward regularity, rather than toward variety.”’ Don’t 
think these are mere words; they generalize the practice of all these 
poets, and their high line of poetic forebears. 

Technically, the two fields of verbal expression are: (1) verse, with 
rhythm tending toward regularity; and (2) prose, with rhythm tend- 
ing toward variety. There is a twilight zone where these two blend, as 
night and day blend in twilight and the dawn dusk. We will come 
to a study of these fields, and their twilight zone, soon enough. From 
a standpoint of content or subject treatment, verse may be divided 
into (1) poetry, which awakens the stronger emotions; and (2) verse, 
which rouses only tepid feelings. Notice that indisputable poetry, 
such as the following: 
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It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing, 


may have precisely the same rhythm as lowly verse: 


Yet for a dime 
Spent for a hamburger, simply soused with mustard, 
You can cram your tummy. 


The important expansion of the accepted themes of poetry during 
these two decades must be left for a further study. In this article I 
shall confine myself to the matter of technique, in which the greater 
advances were made. 

Four main questions will be taken up and considered, though not 
in systematic order: What rhythms may the poet use? How should 
he divide his verse into lines? What of such poetic devices as rhyme? 
What vocabulary should he use? If these fundamentals are once 
cleared up, the seeds planted by emotional experience today may 
come to wide fruitage, under the torrential gales of that inner wind, 
inspiration. Emotions have not weakened, nor inspiration dulled; 
it is the technique of expressing these that is limping. 

In rhythm two main advances have been made during these twin 
decades: (1) loosening the corseted confines of the formal English 
meters; and (2) further mastering the field of free vrsee, or poly- 
rhythmic poetry. Since the more novel and perplexing of these is the 
second, we may gain more by boldly starting with it. Rhythm is no 
Eleusinian mystery compounded of queer ingredients like “‘thesis,”’ 
“‘arsis,”’ “‘ictus,’’ and the like; it is “the flow of the word-sounds, as 
determined by the positions of accented syllables in relation to un- 
accented ones.’’ Swinburne and the recent laureate, Robert Bridges, 
are only two among many pedantic modern poets who have sought to 
recapture the durational verse of the classic cultures, instead of mod- 
ern accent verse. The modern ear does not hear Jong, short syllables 
any more; it is incredulous as to whether any human ear ever heard 
this pedant description. So modern durational verse is a detour, 
whose effect is that of queerly eccentric accent verse. 

In analyzing free verse, the natural rhythm of the whole line is 
often more valuable than any strained division into the orthodox 
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metric feet. A strictly regular line in any formal foot, where the foot 
division is natural and unstrained, is unusual: 


Nor up | the lawn, | nor at | the woods | was he. 
/ / 


/ / / 


The natural unstrained scansion of the most constant formal ex- 
amples differs materially from the common practice: 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day 

Only for purposes of the poet’s criticism of his own poetic product, 
or for pedagogic laboratory exercises, could this be fitted into the 
stiff iambic mold. Yet it has iambic rhythm; that is, the accents fol- 
low the unaccents alternately without a break. 

When we take the natural unstrained scansion of a less regular 
line 


The curfew | signals | the termination | of day’s | activities 
/ / 


/ / , 


we face the real problem: Is it regular enough to be verse, or so va- 
ried that we must dub it prose? The test, in its application, is a sub- 
jective one to the extent that each critic must set his own norm or 
standard. If this line has, for instance, sufficient of a definite up- 
swing or down-swing, or any other type of satisfactory regularity, to 
mark it to you as verse, it is proper so to class it. If it were one of a 
series of lines, all more or less using the same rhythm, it would slip 
under the tape as verse without difficulty. 

Practically any sustained unaltering use of any of the usual metric 
feet is, by its very unnaturalness, a lifeless and worthless style. Even 
the efforts of extreme formalists, as Gray in the Elegy twice quoted, 
are to introduce a bewildering succession of interruptions to the 
rigid pattern: a universe of effort has been expended successfully in 
this. Only the most minor of the poetlings strive to avoid irregular- 
ity. The variations may consist of unnatural feet of the same type, 
based upon minor accents, or upon an accent placed on a naturally 
unaccented syllable; or of substitutions of other feet. Ballad meter 
freely utilizes both iambs and anapests, and is a step in the direction 
that Coleridge indicated in Christabel, a progress whose near apogee 
is the poem of De la Mare’s, referred to later. The rhythm in much of 
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Mother Goose, authentic folk verse as it is, is freer and more worthy 
of imitation than the singsong ballad meter. The usage of the great 
poets is to leave the formal patterns as often and as widely as the 
musical ear of the poet dictates. My Craft of Poetry has pages of such 
departures. Poems are not made like waffles, poured to harden in a 
rigid mold; they do not shine, like biscuits, from their general uni- 
formity. 

Verse, at its core, is a formalization of the varied rhythm of natu- 
ral speech. The tendency toward this regularity, like all devices in 
poetry, grew out of imitation of a natural tendency or device of 
speech, which rang pleasantly or impressively in the ear. In an un- 
emotional moment prose is spoken. As the emotions are whipped 
up, as in eloquence or moments of great excitement, the rhythm of 
speech rises toward the regularity of heartbeats or some other wave 
movement within the body. As long as the unemotional variety of 
speech is present, you have prose; as soon as the speech rises into the 
near-regularity of strong emotion, you have verse, which may be 
poetry as well. 

Meter, originating thus, was continued and imitated, both for its 
agreeableness and for its mnemonic qualities; for a singsong can be 
remembered better than prose. As ordinarily practiced, poetry be- 
came extremely artificial. Every idea that occurred naturally to the 
poet had to be strait-jacketed into meter; had to be poured to harden 
in the regular spaces of the waffle iron. 

Every major poet’s progress is from strait-jacket regularity to- 
ward greater freedom in the use of the pattern. Shakespeare climbed 
from the unaltering juvenile iambics of his more gauche comedies to 
a rhythmic exuberance, in the last three plays, more irregular than 
Walt Whitman in his typical, more poetic passages. Long flights in 
The Winter’s Tale are more irregular, not less, than the higher soar- 
ings in Song of Myself and When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed. 
Toward the end Shakespeare construed his heroic blank-verse pat- 
tern merely as this: from nine to thirteen syllables, roughly, to the 
| line, preferably with four or five accents, which might be placed any- 
| where. This was a very elastic waffle iron. One of Keats’s most fa- 
| mous lines in Hyperion has seven accents in the heroic blank-verse 
pattern (unrhymed five-foot iambics). Robinson and Frost do noth- 
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ing more than use a slightly stricter interpretation of this late Shake- 
spearean practice—Robinson using it like a high-brain-powered 
pedant, and Frost with all the natural magic of conversational 
speech. Long precedent has established, beyond discussion, that this 
is accepted verse; it is poetry, as well, if it rouses the strong emo- 
tions—as Frost especially does in me. Note that the content test, 
more than the fechnical test, is a subjective one. 

Here is how one of the great flights in Song of Myself would com- 
mence if Whitman had divided his lines roughly into the same num- 
ber of syllables per line that Shakespeare did. The first few lines of 
this are exclamatory, and include more accents to the line than 
Shakespeare favored; toward the end, even the number of accents 
is in the Shakespearean pattern: 

Press close bare-bosom’d night—press close magnetic 
Nourishing night! Night of south winds—night of 
The few large stars! Still nodding night—mad naked 
Summer night. Smile, O voluptuous cool-breathed 
Earth! Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees! 
Earth of departed sunset—earth of the 

Mountains misty-topt! Earth of the vitreous 

Pour of the full moon just tinged with blue! 


But this line division is obviously absurd and illogical. Whitman’s 
main technical contribution—after he had started, in Leaves of 
Grass, with a freedom of rhythm similar to the late Shakespearean 
practice—was his new convention of natural line division: that is, 
he terminated his lines roughly where the sense ended, no matter the 
length. 

This implicitly answers our question as to where lines should end, 
and stanzas end. The natural line terminates at the natural pause, 
whether it is a partial stop or a full stop. All of the best modern 
practice, of Sandburg, Masters, and other worth-while users of poly- 
rhythmic or free verse, follows this. When you get line division like 

Spawn of fantasies 
Sitting the appraisable 
Pig Cupid his rosy snout 


Rooting erotic garbage 
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from Mina Loy, of the constellation of Others, or any of the more 
eccentric effusions of the E. E. Cummings school, 

ta 

ppin 

~ 

toe 


hip 
popot 
amus Back, 


or this Bedlam masterpiece, 
a: crimbflitteringish is ar floatsis ing- 

fallal! mil, shy milbrightlions, 
we have something that (a) is insane fragments, (b) is absurdly line 
divided; and, in the second, and probably in the third case also, (c) 
has no appreciable line rhythm at all. Execrable verse, and not 
poetry at all. Probably not verse at all either. Just prose on its way 
to becoming a hamburger. 

Whitman committed the unpardonable sin, in the eyes of the un- 
progressive academic world, of making an impressive innovation in 
technique: lines terminated sensibly, naturally, instead of artificial- 
ly. He was disliked, too, for his content radicalism in various direc- 
tions; and his technique simply floored the academicians; how could 
they expound a technique they did not understand in the slightest? 
Even Whitman was an intuitive creator here; he did not understand 
just what he had done, and slumped back in his dotage toward for- 
malism, as I have elaborated elsewhere. And so it took almost seven- 
ty years for this innovation to be accepted, in Sandburg and others. 

Free-verse lines can have the long natural swing of a Whitman or a 
Sandburg, or can become as brief as H. D.’s exquisite vignettes: 

Whirl up, sea— 

Whirl your pointed pines, 

Splash your great pines 

On our rocks, 
where the natural thought of the poet, partly or largely induced by 
natural shortness of breath, perhaps, of the poet’s physical body, 
induces verse like a series of brief gasps, instead of like a full-chested 
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chanting. This same shortness of breath appears notably in many 
of Elinor Wylie’s typical metric poems: 
The noose draws tighter; 
This is the end; 
I’m a good fighter, 
But a bad friend. 
I’ve played the traitor 
Over and over; 
I’m a good hater, 
But a bad lover. 
The only line termination not logical on its face is the failure to com- 
bine lines five and six into one line. Even at this, the poet seems to 
be gasping at her last extremity throughout, and perhaps line five 
logically stops for lack of breath. 

What, then, is poly-rhythmic or free verse, and how does it differ 
from metrical poetry? It is verse not necessarily freer than Shake- 
speare’s best later practice; but with sensible, natural line division, 
instead of artificial and illogical line division. An earlier Shake- 
speare, writing free verse, would have ended one of the great speeches 
in Macbeth thus: 

Life’s but a walking shadow, 

A poor player that struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more. 

It is a tale told by an idiot, 

Full of sound and fury, 

Signifying—nothing. 
This would be excellent. The only natural iambics in this are in the 
second, third, and fifth lines. There are only nine natural iambics 
here, as against at least eleven feet naturally in other rhythms. If 
anything, this, to me, is overmetric: only a tremendous emotional 
height, such as the poet reaches here, can account for or excuse so 
much regularity. 

There is a fascination in studying indubitably moving modern 
poems in free verse, brief or long, to seek to extract, by scansion, the 
secrets of their structure. Take such a formal example as Sandburg’s 
Fog: 

It sits looking 
over harbor and city 


on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 
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Two accents to each brief line—and quite as metrical as much ac- 
cepted metric poetry. On the surface, the whole is only one logical 
line. The poet briefens the lines, perhaps to indicate pauses—and 
this is another acceptable reason for line termination, if it is not run 
into the ground. 

Masters alone, of all of these poets, was apparently tone-deaf to 
the difference between verse and prose, so that he could set up as 
verse material as prosy as: 

Did you ever hear of the Circuit Judge helping anyone except the “Q” rail- 
road or the bankers? Or did Rev. Peet or Rev. Sibley give any part of their 


salary, earned by keeping still, or speaking out as the leaders wished them to, to 
the building of the water works? 


This is worse than another fault he commits—of setting up lines of 
corseted iambics, or some similar feet, as if they were free verse. At 
times Masters is exquisitely poetic; but he lacks the intuitive ear or 
the scanning skill to discriminate between his verse and his prose. 
The poet who is not Siamese-twinned with a critic is in a bad way. 

Only the more audacious poets, or the ones incapable of acceptable 
metric verse—I include Whitman, Sandburg, and Masters here— 
have ventured free verse at all. Since our poets have been trained 
to reverence the metric past, whose only gigantic free-verse expo- 
nent, Whitman, was regarded as a poetic eccentric, they have as a 
rule been too timid to venture the stern self-discipline of this form, 
where each poet must create in each poem his own pattern. The task 
is double that of the poet writing in an accepted pattern, such as 
heroic blank verse, couplet, quatrain, sonnet, and so on. 

Yet the creative spark moved in the more timid poets, too, whose 
most brilliant representatives included Robinson, Miss Wylie, Miss 
Millay, Lindsay, and Frost, to list them in the ascending scale of 
naturalness. How did they respond technically to the challenge of 
the urge to speak out naturally, since they turned from the logical 
line division of free verse? Their answer was to loosen the corseted 
confines of the formal English meters. 

Robinson commenced, with his technical modernness consisting of 
a direct natural style and a living vocabulary. He rose in the early 
Captain Craig to such breaks in the five-foot iambic pattern as 
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When the chaff-parts of a man’s adversities... . 
/ / / / 


Comes like the falling of a prophet’s breath 
and he surged as high as this astonishing line from Merlin—I give 
first the natural scansion, and then the imaginary pattern it is sup- 
posed to be tight-laced into 


As ordinary | as arithmetic. 
/ / 


/ , / , / 


Nothing in free verse can go much farther than the freedom of this 
line. Yet Robinson set it inside the waffle-iron pattern of regular 
iambics, and called it a day. 

Elinor Wylie’s passion was cerebral, as was Robinson’s. Her po- 
etic product was slim, and did not weigh overmuch. She was conserv- 
ative in rhythm, but she added something, along with Edna Millay, 
to the poetic technique; and that was the use of consonance, instead 
of rhyme. Consonance is “‘a difference of the final accented vowel, or 
some preceding accented vowel, with an identity of all sounds after 
it.”’ The English language’s scarcity of rhyming sounds has long per- 
mitted such consonances as 


given, heaven; earth, hearth. 


Elinor Wylie followed the caustic example of Emily Dickinson, who 
avoided a true rhyme wherever possible, by using such consonances 
in her work as 
woman, human; creature, nature; pussy-fur, Lucifer; 

pantries, gentry’s; rustics, acrostics; over, lover; 

bloody, body; ripple, people; Circe, hearsay; 

Vulcan, falcon; languish, distinguish; lost, ghost 
and such combinations with assonance (where the consonantal 
sounds differ, as well) as 


ovens, province; suns, bronze, once. 


No one has yet, with great success, used rhyme in free verse. 
There is no law against it; its use waits for some enfired genius. 
Where metric verse is to be used, and the poet wishes to avoid the 
dulled, shopworn tinkle of rhyme, the wider possibilities of conso- 
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nance are worth study and use. Edna Millay, for instance, in one 
poem uses 
worry, bury; withered, gathered; cluttered, spattered; 
quarrel, laurel; hunters, winter’s; valleys, bellies 


and these instances of assonance, and of assonance plus consonance: 


only, homely; cupboard, upward. 


Miss Millay is a witty and clever singer, and quite the laureate of 
the jazzy flapper generation, with her subtle insistence on amorous 
promiscuity as an immediate Eden. Yet her iambic pentameters 
could broaden into such free music as 

And the worlds gallop headlong to destruction 

Vachel Lindsay listened to his own remembered or created pat- 

terns, and chanted stentoriously splendid he-man songs. In his poem 
about General Booth the rhythm was taken outright from a familiar 
hymn. In The Congo he misinterpreted Chesterton’s exquisite loose 
ballad music used in Lepanto 

Dim drums throbbing, in the hills half heard, 


Where only on a nameless throne a crownless 
prince has stirred 


as being, not seven-accent, but four-accent verse, and he evolved: 


Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 
Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable. 


He was never a heavyweight in technical innovation or critical un- 
derstanding, no matter how rotundly his poems sing. 

Robert Frost, alone among the users of metric verse, achieved 
stark individual results in rhythm without emerging up into free 
verse. Take these four lines, presumably in the five-foot iambic pat- 
tern—I scan them naturally: 


, 


And spread her apron to it. She put out her hand. 
/ / , 


And the saw snarled and rattled, snarled and rattled. 
, , , , , 


So. But the hand was gone already. 
; , / , 


Little—less—nothing! And that ended it. 
/ / / , 
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These are only typical lines, not unusual ones. His major product is 
a splendid lesson in natural conversational speech—the height of 
poetic style. For a conversation need not be between Babe Ruth and 
Al Capone; it may be between Anatole France and Einstein, or name 
your own two living human peaks. 

An even further step has been taken, in uncorseting formal meters, 
by the Englishman, Walter de la Mare, in his The Listeners. His 
pattern is three accents to the line, as his second and fourth lines 


indicate: 
But only a host of phantom /isteners 


That dwelt in the lone house then, 
Stood /istening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men. 
In the first and third lines, the number of syllables per foot (each 
foot supposed to contain only one accent) is, roughly, 2,3,6; 2,5,5. 
This is overly artificial: the first line is not naturally scanned, as his 
pattern calls for 


but more naturally 


/ , , , 


And yet, as this indicates, the old patterns are cracking and break- 
ing. For an exercise in modern liberal metrics I suggest that you scan 
my Antillean (in The White Peacock, reprinted in my The Craft of 
Poetry). It is more natural than De la Mare, and has gone beyond 
him and Frost in metric innovation. 

Enough has already been indicated about the proper vocabulary 
of poetry to let us leave it with a mere mention. Poetry lives largely 
in proportion as the poet uses a living vocabulary. There are peak 
passages in Shakespeare without one word or construction that is 
archaic or even obsolescent—and this was written more than three 
hundred years ago! Out-of-date words can be used only in the same 
way that out-of-date clothing is used: as costume wording for some 
utterance costumed for a period ball. No poetic license excuses the 
use of such verbal corpses as 


thy, thine, thee, thou, ye; loveth, goest, and all verb forms 
terminating in -eth and -est; art, as a verb; lest, ere, ’tis, 
’mid, aye (meaning always), amain and all the moribund 
a- forms, lo, daedal, oped, eyne, shoon, ’gins, litten (for lit), 
boon, guerdon, rathe, silvern, welkin 
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and so on and on; collectively, all words not in the living speech of 
today. Inversions and all other poetic misplacements must be ex- 
cised as ruthlessly. 

The great poets of the two decades commencing in 1910 marked, 
in technique, a return toward naturalness above all their other mer- 
its. They used a vocabulary, and limited themselves to those con- 
structions acceptable in living speech. In poetic devices, such as 
rhyme, they broadened the limited resources of the language by 
bringing in consonance, or ‘“‘off rhyme.” In metric verse they took 
liberties forgotten almost since Shakespeare and Mother Goose. In 
rhythm itself they brought into acceptance free verse or poly- 
rhythmic verse, allowing the poet’s natural inspiration to be written 
down as it came, without artificial adjustment into meter; and they 
allowed the line to be terminated wherever the sense demanded, in- 
stead of at the end of some goose-stepping pattern. Verse was ad- 
mittedly allowed to conquer something of the twilight zone between 
formal meter and the flat level of prose. And this is much, for two 
decades. 

The young poet of today and tomorrow, equipped with all these, 
may with far greater ease and simplicity and naturalness utter his 
poetry, that concentrated speech of the soul’s deepest aspirations. 





A TRIBUTE TO DR. BAKER’ 
STELLA S. CENTER 


Mr. Toastmaster, Dr. Baker, and Friends of Dr. Baker: 

My acquaintance with Dr. Baker covers a period of twenty-one 
years. When Professor Abbott asked me to be spokesman for the 
thousands of Dr. Baker’s students who have thronged Morningside 
Heights, he probably thought that this stretch of years gave me the 
right to begin my part in this program with that time-honored 
phrase, ‘I remember when... .” 

I do remember vividly the time when I was one of a group of 
graduate students who assembled day after day, with Dr. Baker 


t An address delivered at a dinner given in honor of Professor Baker’s forty years of 
service in Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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guiding unobtrusively but firmly our discussions that ranged the uni- 
verse. We hear much today of certain experiments in various col- 
leges; they are accorded considerable publicity, and hailed as the 
most recent instances of progressive education. The best of such ex- 
periments so heralded today were exemplified more than twenty 
years ago in Professor Baker’s classes. 

As I review that period of my graduate study, my clearest im- 
pression is of Dr. Baker’s unfailing good taste—not only with refer- 
ence to matters of English instruction, but also with reference to the 
fine art of living. I recall a sympathy so sensitive that it expressed 
itself in pitiless, scathing comment on the prejudice, the injustice, 
the bad taste, that aroused that sympathy. I recall the sarcastic 
attacks, leveled deservedly at my native South; but I always awaited 
with serenity those occasions when the West and the East including 
New England would serve also as targets, for Professor Baker spared 
none of us. However, we forgave him freely; in fact, we rather en- 
joyed his technique in penetrating, if possible, our armor of com- 
placent provincialism. 

When I reflect on the confusion and distress that afflict society of 
today, the thought comes to me, how delightful this world would be 
if everybody had good taste—the kind of taste that Dr. Baker ad- 
vocates for both literature and life. In fact, if Dr. Baker’s doctrine 
prevailed, we should have no depression! 

And vividly I recall the flashing wit and the kindly humor that 
illuminated and warmed his class work. On several occasions many 
of us thought that the mantle of Charles Lamb had found the right 
owner. 

Dr. Baker’s students recall with delight and gratitude that they 
were able to read Jane Austen and Charles Lamb in his class. To 
meet those two in company with Dr. Baker was indeed a rare oppor- 
tunity. 

Best of all, literature was regarded in Professor Baker’s class as 
worthy of enjoyment for its own sake. The theme, the beauty of a 
phrase, the haunting melody of a line, the author’s criticism of life, 
were thought sufficient reasons for the reading of a masterpiece. As 
we studied literature in his class, life took on increased significance. 
We were discouraged from following strange pedagogical gods. I do 
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not recall any objective testing or statistical data or plotting of 
curves. While some of us, to use the phrase of the old Negro preach- 
er, have ‘“‘done backslide and slid from grace,” I have not heard that 
Professor Baker has subordinated poetry to the rhythm of the adding 
machine, or bolstered up the study of a masterpiece with formulas 
and equations. 

One of his former students said to me recently, “I have forgotten 
the discussion of method in Dr. Baker’s classes, but I do recall the 
flashing revelation of what the author meant, and, best of all, the 
genial humor that pervaded his classroom.”’ 

And another said, ‘There is much talk today about integration of 
subject matter, but I recall the illuminating comments in Dr. Baker’s 
classes on the relationship of music and art and literature. In fact,”’ 
she added, “he somehow without saying much about it impressed 
us with the value of beauty in the everyday scheme of things.’’ With 
him we explored realms of gold; we experienced the joy of seeing a 
planet swim into our ken; we stood occasionally on a peak in Darien. 

More than one hundred years ago Charles Lamb completed thirty- 
three years of service as an accountant in the employ of the East 
India Company. On that occasion he wrote to William Wordsworth: 

I came home forever on Tuesday in last week. The incomprehensibleness of my 
condition overwhelmed me. It was like passing from life into eternity. Every year 
to be as long as three, i.e., to have three times as much real time (time that is 
my own) in it! I wandered about, thinking I was happy, and feeling I was not. 
But that tumultousness is passing off... .. Now when all is holiday, there are 
no holidays. 


We do not feel that Dr. Baker will find any difficulty in filling the 
years ahead of him. His interests and his resourcefulness preclude 
anything but days crowded with rich and stimulating experiences. 

I recall an old Negro in Mississippi who remarked on one occasion, 
“T tell you, I’se tired. I’m gwine jine de Society ob de folded han’s 
and de Sons of de Valley of Res’.”’ It is difficult to imagine Professor 
Baker settling back into such inaction. He will probably start on 
other adventures brave and new. 

And I have great faith in Dr. Baker’s power of adjustment; I pre- 
dict for him years crowded with the pleasures he is so capable of en- 
joying. I hope that he will prove as resourceful in meeting changed 
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conditions as another Negro preacher of whom I heard on my recent 
trip to Savannah. He announced one Sunday: “Brethren, this 
church will have its usual strawberry festival this spring, but, owing 
to the depression, instead of strawberries we'll have prunes.” I com- 
mend such power of adjustment to each of us, facing what Dr. Kil- 
patrick calls the unpredictable future. 

In that letter to Wordsworth about his retirement, Lamb con- 
tinues: 

I went and sat among them all at my thirty-three years’ desk yester morning; 
and deuce take me if I had not yearnings at leaving all my old pen-and-ink 
fellows, merry sociable lads, at leaving them in the lurch! The comparison of 
my own superior felicity gave me anything but pleasure. 


I venture to remind Dr. Baker that his colleagues and students 
will welcome him back to this hill whenever he comes and will try 
not to envy him his unfettered existence. 

I am reminded, too, of a letter written by William James soon 
after his retirement in 1907. He wrote: 

For thirty-five years, I have been suffering from the exigencies of being a pro- 
fessor, the pretension and the duty, namely, of meeting the mental needs and 
difficulties of other persons, needs that I couldn’t possibly imagine, and diffi- 
culties that I couldn’t possibly understand; and now that I have shuffled off the 
professorial coil, the sense of freedom that comes to me is as surprising as it is 
exquisite. I wake up every morning with it. What! not to have to accommodate 
myself to this mass of alien and recalcitrant humanity, not to think under re- 
sistance, not to have to square myself with others at every step I make—hur- 
rah! it is too good to be true. To be alone with truth and God! Es ist nicht zu 
glauben! What a future! What a vision of ease! 


Well, if Professor Baker felt as Professor James did, he concealed 
the fact successfully. Perhaps Teachers College students are not a 
“mass of alien and recalcitrant humanity.”’ At any rate, Dr. Baker 
impressed us as uniting a zeal for scholarship with an affectionate 
interest in people. No one, I assure you, intruded on him with im- 
punity, but the just cause always received a sympathetic hearing. 

But Dr. Baker’s influence has not been confined to the students 
who come and go on Morningside Heights. In 1911, in Chicago, 
there was a meeting of a group of pioneers who were filled with the 
ambition to improve the quality of English instruction. They were 
Dr. Hoosic, Professor Abbott, Dr. Baker, and others. The result of 
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that meeting was the organization of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English which Dr. Baker served so ably as president. When 
the Council holds its annual meetings in November, no one is wel- 
comed more cordially than Dr. Baker, and there is no one whose 
counsels are heard more eagerly. 

In the swirling currents of conflicting opinions about English 
teaching, we have looked to Dr. Baker with the firm assurance that 
we could learn from him to distinguish what was essential and lasting 
from what was pedagogical foam and froth. 

So, tonight, in behalf of your students, Dr. Baker, I should like to 
express our feeling of deep appreciation of your efforts to help us 
understand what is of abiding value in both literature and life. We 
salute you and bid you Godspeed! 


POSITIVE AIMS IN ENGLISH TEACHING 
PEARL HOGREFE 


In assessing merit let us not stupefy ourselves with using nega- 
tive standards. What stamps a man as great is not freedom from 
faults but abundance of powers. 

The waste of time and energy in teaching English composition and 
literature is appalling. Any teacher of English, even a very compe- 
tent one, may perhaps find some evidence for this statement by ex- 
amining his own past, or by knowing the average college Freshman. 
Such a Freshman, if he meets unexpected difficulty in college Eng- 
lish, tends to respond under questioning: “No, English was never 
hard in high school.—Once my teacher told me to write longer sen- 
tences, but we didn’t have any very definite suggestions. It was all 
right as long as we didn’t make any bad mistakes.—No, I guess we 
didn’t have any positive standards.” 

If his statements contain even a half-truth, has a student so 
trained been wasting his own time and his teacher’s energy? Could 
such waste be avoided or reduced if teachers gave students more and 
took away less, if they did less negative and more positive teaching? 

Excellent teaching is being done, of course, much of it by high- 
school teachers; and the lack of time, a situation which the individ- 
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ual teacher cannot change, is responsible for some failures. But 
would positive standards, even without more time and energy, 
bring improvement? If so, what positive standards would be of as- 
sistance to teacher and student? Would any group of teachers agree 
on standards? Perhaps not, but people often approach agreement 
through discussion. 

In literature, to touch briefly upon that field before going on to the 
major aim of composition, teaching is negative when there are no 
definite values besides memorizing fact or when the values empha- 
sized belong entirely to other fields. When a teacher of literature 
puts his main stress on the teaching of history, geography, botany, 
the processes of industry, or obvious moral generalizations in a pleas- 
ant disguise, he steps outside the province which really belongs to 
him. Positive values for the teacher of English literature may in- 
clude the appreciation of universal emotions; the power and geniune- 
ness—not cheapness, shallowness, exaggeration—of such emotions; 
sympathy and tolerance for periods of history, types of people, and 
situations outside one’s own experience; adjustment to the world 
with a feeling for co-operation and normality; the realness and alive- 
ness of the great characters in literature in contrast to the inhuman 
villain and the sawdust doll of perfection. In judging style a student 
gains positive values when he is trained to hear, smell, touch, taste, 
and see what he reads about, rather than to look at words on a page; 
when he learns to value rhythm of prose and of poetry by responding 
to it with mind and muscle, not merely by slicing syllables into 
mathematical feet; when he learns to test his own writing and his 
reading by the sound of good English. If a story or a poem will bear 
reading aloud more than once, if with each reading it conveys new 
implications, gives a greater sense of emotional power, or marches 
even more clearly to a purpose in simple, direct English, that story 
or poem is in some sense literature. 

Appreciating these values in literature is surely more important 
than committing to memory many facts about one piece of litera- 
ture, for such values carry over both to life and to other literature. 
If one becomes an intelligent reader of other literature, his training, 
like that of composition, is a development of skill, and is positive in 
purpose. 
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In the teaching of composition, what positive standards might be 
valuable? 

First, a training in definite sentence patterns gives a basis for 
positive improvement. As a recent, stimulating textbook puts the 
problem, a student may learn to use these types of structure: ad- 
verbial phrases at the beginning of sentences for unimportant details 
of time, place, attendant circumstances; adverbial clauses at the 
beginning of other sentences for similar but more important details 
and for cause, condition, concession; adjective and noun clauses; 
appositives, and adjectives in apposed positions; verbals, gerunds, 
participles, for ease and flexibility of style. A student may also learn 
to build such rhetorical patterns as climax, antithesis, question, ex- 
clamation. 

Two objections will probably be made to such a suggestion. First, 
students will have to learn grammar. What of that? Even though 
geniuses manage without grammar, and though some others occa- 
sionally write good sentences without its aid, our teaching problem 
is to secure improvement of skill in the average person. And is it 
possible that improvement must be based on knowledge of gram- 
mar? Second, the teaching of sentence patterns is imitative. What 
of that? By imitation we learn to walk, to talk, to live. Real indi- 
viduality is not cramped by judicious imitation; for imitation is a 
stepping-stone to development. Which is better, to remain unskilled 
or to imitate excellence? 

Second, the teaching of vocabulary is too often entirely negative. 
It should be positive. We try to take from students everything 
wrong: the ungrammatical and slang phrases, colloquialisms, even 
correct phrases that fall strangely on our ears because they have life 
and individuality! What do we give in return: a real enrichment of 
vocabulary, or an emptiness like that of the man from whom the sev- 
en devils had been cast out? When we give only emptiness, some 
students welcome seven worse devils of slang and vulgarity; but 
more remain empty. Halting and stumbling, possessed by fear, they 
try to avoid all questionable words and phrases. They are victims of 
negative methods. Positivemethods, simple but requiring persistence, 
would give them two or three usable words each week for speaking 
and writing and would produce enrichment rather than emptiness. 
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Third, a training in idiom might further positive teaching of Eng- 
lish composition. Even intelligent college students have little sensi- 
tiveness to idiomatic combinations of words. Hence, they frequently 
write their native tongue as if they were foreigners. Can we accom- 
plish something positive by examining passages of good writing for 
idioms, or by teaching lists of idioms, as we do in foreign languages? 
It should not be necessary. But something is necessary. Such teach- 
ing of idioms might become too mechanical, of course, but emphasis 
on the social aim of composition and on honest self-expression are 
correctives. And is too great a fear of the mechanical sometimes only 
another name for laziness, or for an optimistic delusion that the abil- 
ity to use good English springs full grown from the head of Jove? 

Fourth, a training in the values of repetition might aid in chang- 
ing negative to positive methods. Most college Freshmen have an 
aversion to any repeating—a fear that does more harm than good. 
Probably they needed warning against the repetition of unimportant 
and empty words, or of the same word in different meanings or con- 
structions; but even more they needed training in repetition as an aid 
to intellectual and emotional emphasis, in repetition of important 
words, phrases, sentences. They might profit by such prose as parts 
of Bryce’s American Commonwealth, or Sir J. Arthur Thomson’s 
article, ““The New World of Science,’’ where a sentence slightly 
varied introduces nearly every paragraph and welds the whole article 
into a unit, or by such passages as these: ‘Whither thou goest I will 
go,and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my people 
and thy God my God; where thou diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried: the Lord do so to me and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me.” 

Fifth, and perhaps most important of all, students need stronger 
emphasis on positive values in the aims of composition writing. To 
many students, especially those who are keener and more alert, writ- 
ing is disagreeable because it is mechanical. They use any subject 
suggested by the textbook or the teacher. To fill space they devise 
many different ways of saying nothing. Such a process is boring 
and exhausting, both to students and to teachers who must read the 
papers. It does not further thinking and intellectual honesty; it does 
not acquaint a writer with himelf; it does not develop personality by 
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the expression of individual emotions. It gives little training in vo- 
cabulary, in conciseness, in concreteness, in sentence structure, in 
progress toward a definite goal; for these values in style result from 
having something to say and from hunting earnestly for exact words 
and methods of saying that thing adequately. 

When composition is individual rather than mechanical, it has one 
of these aims: first, that individuals may find out what they really 
do think or feel; second, that they may communicate their honest 
thoughts and feeling to others. With either of these aims definitely 
fixed, students find words to fit thoughts and develop more skill. 

But students must feel free to express ideas that interest them, 
instead of casting about for subjects which, they think, will please 
the teacher. Such a feeling of freedom must depend largely on the 
attitude of the teacher; it grows when students are judged not by the 
teacher’s agreement with their views but by the basic questions of fair 
literary criticism: What has this writer tried to do? To what extent 
has he accomplished his purpose? Judged by these standards, stu- 
dents need not ask, “What subjects would the teacher like?” but 
“What am I really thinking about, liking, hating, or considering im- 
portant?’ Compositions produced by such an approach are more 
agreeable reading for a teacher and more vital to students. Instead of 
leading to negative results—elimination, repression, fear—they bring 
positive development in thought and in style. 

If successful, such teaching becomes individual rather than me- 
chanical; and the thought raises in some minds a new specter of fear: 
It will be hard to measure! But perhaps we should accept the chal- 
lenge of making literature and composition contribute, not only to 
certain practical ends, but to values we cannot gauge by machinery 
or by standardized tests—to individuality, universal humanity, emo- 
tional expression, a sense of beauty—all intangible values! Which is 
better—to sharpen even a single mind to appreciation of these 
values, to find and to feed even one appetite for truth and beauty, 
or to test thirty minds for absorption of facts? 




















IN PRAISE OF DIFFICULTY 
NORMA DOBIE SOLVE 


The mistaken conception of art as play—because art has some of 
the qualities of play—has given rise to the cult of pleasure, of the 
easy, in the literature classroom. Carried to its extreme this becomes 
a cult of amusement, which eschews the hard, denies the right of 
serious thought as deadly dull, and deifies enjoyment. Insistence 
upon extensive rather than intensive reading; the taboo on literary 
analysis, memorizing, and oral reading; popularity of the project 
method, the Dalton plan, and the socialized classroom are all more 
or less directly traceable to this. The old round “I went to the ani- 
mal fair,”’ has more than a little likeness to many literature classes. 
There are many animal antics; the monk has fallen out of his bunk; 
the teacher is often merely one of the contortionists; she too must 
play tricks. Leisurely discussion has become a bore; analysis kills 
appreciation, therefore only the easier, inferior literature is at- 
tempted; memorizing gives an acute pain and is therefore useless; 
oral reading is tiresomely repetitive—why? When the emphasis is 
upon play, the youngsters are usually the directing force, for they 
are the adepts at play; with children to the fore there is necessarily 
lack of judgment, of taste. There is none of the fine discrimination 
that directs toward a more remote goal than an enjoyment of the 
immediate moment. 

Since literature is an art, and since any method to be effective in 
the teaching of literature must be adapted to the material, all literary 
methods must recognize aesthetic principles. And in the attitude 
described above, the aesthetic approach is wrong, or rather I should 
say that any aesthetic approach has been ignored. On the face of it, 
the enjoyment of literature seems a legitimate aim. Yet because it 
deteriorates in its application and becomes immediate pleasure, even 
amusement; because it does not recognize that pain which ultimately 
becomes pleasure, it becomes merely the easy and superficial, in- 
stead of the ultimate enjoyment. 

“T am glad to have smelt a Chinese crowd and a Sicilian village,”’ 
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says Bertrand Russell, “though I cannot pretend that my pleasure 
was very great at the moment.” At one time I asked a class of men, 
made up entirely of teachers, principals, and superintendents, what 
their attitude toward memorizing poetry had been and now was. 
Their agreement was amazing. To a man they had all hated it— 
when they were doing it. Mental effort comes hard to the human 
animal even at its best. And to a man they agreed that they now 
loved the possession of that which had earlier cost them pain. Of 
course, much of the difficulty involved in memorizing is needless; 
much is due to the wrong approach by the teacher, and endlessly 
dull repetition, timed to the pace of the slowest. But much, too, is 
due to that mental inertness which requires stimulation. The part 
played by the teacher, by her good sense, discrimination, and skill, 
is of the first importance in removing needless difficulties; also in 
stimulating to effort, even though painful. 

Many have had experiences such as mine on a certain camping 
trip of many vicissitudes and pains: a drive over a narrow and un- 
improved road on a mountain grade with a none-too-sure driver; a 
breakdown just over a mountain divide in an isolated spot frequented 
by cougars, where we waited two nights and a day for a rear axle; a 
night camping near a snake-infested lake, and the sudden terror 
when a beaver set up its weird wail; failure to meet with companions 
at the appointed place; trailing another car over an impossible, 
wrong road; delayed meals; mosquitoes; weariness; finally, on the 
home stretch, a tipover, which though not serious to any in the car 
yet jangled painfully overtaut nerves; and then home with a distaste 
for anything which suggested camping. Today, this most disagree- 
able experience has become pleasant, full of adventure, thrilling, and 
romantic—immediate pain transmuted into ultimate pleasure. Mem- 
ory thus often effects “that sea-change into something rich and 
strange,” though there is also the pleasure which always comes with 
triumph over difficulty. 

The unpleasant in art bears an analogy to this. I remember well 
that in the ninth grade we studied The Ancient Mariner. And since 
I had the mistaken notion that all poetry must be beautiful (it would 
probably be more correct to call it “pretty” according to my imma- 
ture idea), I was repelled by those lines: 
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The very deep did rot; O Christ! 

That ever this should be! 

Yea slimy things did crawl with legs 

Upon the slimy sea. 

I looked upon the rotting sea, 

And drew my eyes away; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 
and I argued heatedly that they were repulsive and, therefore, not 
good poetry. But, fortunately, I moved to another school where in 
the tenth grade I studied the same poem. Again I argued from the 
depths of my distaste, and nothing the teacher said could remove my 
rooted repulsion. Then in the twelfth grade I was again forced to 
read this horrid piece, in a public-speaking class. Not so much op- 
portunity for argument there; I nursed my dislike and vented it out 
of class on my classmates. Yet when I went to the university and 
once more faced The Ancient Mariner, this time, though outwardly I 
kept up the old battle, I was inwardly weakening. I came to under- 
stand the perfect fitness of that bit of “black rot in poetry,” and to 
realize the harmony of mood, action, and expression which is the 
essence of good poetry. I began to get an inkling of that art which, 
according to Professor D. H. Parker, “gives pleasure through the 
satisfaction in the imagination of the primitive and often repressed 
elements of human nature, but at the same time may cause dis- 
pleasure by offending the more civilized parts.”’ A conflict is thus 
set up between the uncivilized and civilized selves creating a feeling 
of horror or repugnance which is painful. ‘Whether or not there shall 
be a balance of pleasure depends upon the individual.”’ In my case, 
the frequent repetition, the continued study, and enforced thinking, 
finally caused a dominance of pleasure, and the unpleasant elements 
sank to their proper level—but one phase of the whole experience. 

Madame de Maintenon described reflection as ‘“‘thinking atten- 

tively several times over the same thing.”’ It was reflection, for in- 
stance, which changed my feeling of distaste into a more perfect 
realization of the whole experience in The Ancient Mariner. And it 
is reflection which is necessary to the completion of any aesthetic ex- 
perience, and which is not fully recognized by some of the methods 
earlier referred in this paper. When one reads by the hop-skip-and- 
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jump method there is no time to reflect—there may be spontaneous 
emotion, vague and transitory, but there is no rounding out of the 
experience in thought, and, therefore, no complete realization. En- 
joyment too often is mere feeling, which, without the pause for re- 
flection, “leaves not a rack behind.’’ Wordsworth spoke of poetry as 
“emotion remembered in tranquillity,” emotion held up for contem- 
plation, made permanent through reflection. We need beside the 
“dizzy rapture” “that calmer mood, the eye made quiet by the 
power of harmony and the deep power of joy,” before we can “‘see 
into the life of things.” Realization of experience means understand- 
ing and comprehension of that experience. That one may live in 
Timbuctoo though he has never been there is just as likely to be true 
as that he who has been in Timbuctoo has really lived there. 

“A work of art,” again quoting Professor Parker, “is an appeal to 
mind as well as to sympathetic feeling. It is no mere stirring of emo- 
tion and passion, but a means of insight into them.” “Beginning, the 
aesthetic experience passes over into comparison and estimation— 
into criticism, and there finds its normal completion.” Thinking to 
youngsters comes with great difficulty, yet before any literary ex- 
perience can be realized there must be reading which is thinking, 
not mere sense-impression upon the retina of the eye, which so often 
passes for reading. The process is often very simple, particularly in 
literature where action is the foremost experience, but where com- 
plex character is present, there is always necessary a study of mo- 
tive, which requires clear, even sequential thinking. Realization of 
experience is mental concentration; it involves information, which 
precedes the experiencing, associative imagination, apprehension, 
estimation of values through analysis, and, finally, comprehension, 
or complete realization. Sometimes this comes in rapid strides, in- 
tuitively, with many of the steps omitted, yet often the steps are as 
clear cut and definite as formal logic. To take the attitude that 
artists are like Betteredge in The Moonstone, “constitutionally supe- 
rior to reason,” and, therefore, demand little thinking on the part of 
the reader, is entirely erroneous. All theories of teaching literature 
are defective which ignore the nature of art, are content with mere 
feeling and imagination, and overlook the necessity of reflection as 
the completion and culmination of the literary experience. 

The need for reflection is best illustrated by passages whose ap- 
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parent simplicity mislead into hasty and superficial reading. Take a 
stanza from Tennyson’s Palace of Art, which presents a simple 
though vivid picture: 
And one, the reapers at their sultry toil, 
In front they bound the sheaves. Behind 
Were realms of upland, prodigal in oil. 
And hoary to the wind. 
Here, without pause for thought as to what in Tennyson’s time such 
a phrase, “prodigal in oil,” might mean, the rolling uplands, heavy 
with their wealth of olive trees and “‘hoary to the wind,” become to 
the modern youngster the derrick-covered oil fields of California or 
Oklahoma. 

Another passage, which the reader will well remember, presents 
Macbeth alone in a room in Dunsinane, trying to shout down an 
ever rising dread. “I cannot taint with fear,” he boasts, 

The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 

Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with fear! 
But at this moment a servant enters, white-faced and trembling, 
and, at the outward sign of his own fearful premonition, Macbeth 
bursts forth in a torrent of angry invective: 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac’d loon! 
Where got’st thou that goose look? 


Servant. There is ten thousand— 
Macbeth. Geese, villain? 
Servant. Soldiers, sir. 


Macbeth. Go prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver’d boy. What soldiers, patch? 
Death of thy soul! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face? 
Servant. The English force, so please you. 
Macbeth. Take thy face hence. 
And at the exit of the frightened boy, Macbeth, made faint with 
terror, is a weak old man, faced with defeat, weary with life: 


I am sick at heart. 
I have lived long enough; my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf. 


More than mere railing and cowardly abuse, this short passage is a 
brilliant revelation of emotional crisis. It reveals the nerve-racked, 
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terror-ridden man, swayed by fluctuating emotions, weakened by 
fear, so that a little later when news is brought that the queen is dead 
he seems powerless even to feel; there is nothing left but dead despair. 

In this instance, the teacher may stimulate to reflection by pro- 
vocative questioning. Why is Macbeth so suddenly angry? Why is 
he particularly enraged by the boy’s face—“the devil damn thee 
black,” ‘thou cream-fac’d loon,” “over-red thy fear,” “lily-liver’d,”’ 
“linen cheeks,” “whey-face’’? That small word, ‘‘why,” is tremen- 
dously valuable in its power of suggestion and as a spur to thinking. 

Another passage from Macbeth, on the surface simplicity itself, 
with proper interpretation gives us in a line the key to the whole 
character of Lady Macbeth. Macbeth, shrinking from the proposals 
of his wife, suggests, “If we should fail?”’ and Lady Macbeth an- 
swers, ‘‘We fail.’’ We find these words punctuated in various ways, 
with exclamation point, question mark, or period. Oral reading of 
this passage may provoke reflection, for the expression in the reading 
is determined by the interpretation. Is Lady Macbeth taken by sur- 
prise at the idea of failure, ““We fail!’’? Has she so little shrewdness 
or forethought that this is a new idea to her who has conceived the 
plan? Or is she an egotist who cannot conceive of failure for them- 
selves, ‘We fail?’ Or is it a simple statement of acceptation, “If 
we should fail, we fail.”—with implication of shrewd foresight, calm 
recognition of the possibility of failure, but with the addition of the 
next sentence, 


But screw your courage to the sticking-place 
And we'll not fail. 


an iron determination that nothing shall be left undone to prevent 
that failure? 

Even greater need for reflection, and reflection of a more profound 
nature, is illustrated in Blake’s Tiger, a highly complex experience of 
emotion, imagination, and thought. So perfectly fused are these that 
vivid picturing, intense feeling, and philosophic questioning are one. 
The Creator, surrounded by his angels, is conceived as working at an 
immense forge, with its mighty furnace and anvil, turning out with 
tremendous force and terrific energy that dread beast, the tiger. 
And when it leaps out, fierce and blood-thirsty, from the Creator’s 
hand, the watching angels, seeing in this newly created force all its 
awful evil of power and cruelty, weep in despair: 
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When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee? 


In this brief query is the whole sorrowful problem of the existence of 
evil. Yet so deceptive is Blake’s simplicity of expression that many 
teachers have mistakenly taught this to very young children as a 
simple animal picture, and it has served merely as a commentary on 
the zoo! 

What I have said about the need for thinking in relation to pas- 
sages applies also to wholes. To represent Milton it may be more 
difficult to study long selections such as Book I of Paradise Lost, and 
easier to choose shorter and slighter pieces like L’ Allegro and J/ Pen- 
seroso. Yet the greater power and immensity of Paradise Lost fur- 
nishes the very meat for the mind which students need who study 
literature. I should, of course, teach both the slighter and the greater 
in this case, should stick to one great figure even in the face of bore- 
dom, should not tolerate the piece-meal hash of books of selections, 
so that when the difficulty is overcome, there is the triumph which 
comes with the completion of a great experience. There is no need of 
a teacher for the lesser experience, no need of a classroom, but merely 
for a competent librarian, and for the books which at any time the 
youngsters, through guidance or compulsion, may obtain from the 
library. In the classroom I should teach only great literature and 
that intensively. I should teach fewer figures, and fewer selections, 
but should through any method of stimulation, question, analysis, 
discussion, argument, memorizing, try to make these figures, these 
selections, tell in the aesthetic experience of the student, and should 
ignore difficulty—except in so far as it is possible or impossible to 
overcome. I should not, for instance, teach The Tiger to sixth grad- 
ers, nor Paradise Lost to ninth graders, but to sixth graders and to 
ninth graders I should teach that which was difficult to the sixth or 
to the ninth grader—that which demanded effort—or I would not 
consider that as a teacher I was necessary. 

Difficulties surmounted become pleasures; evaded they usually 
result in unreasoned aversion, or even more unreasoned indifference. 
Interchange of opinion, through open discussion and even argument, 
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produces the churning-up of ideas which stimulates thought—the 
final stage in the aesthetic experience, without which there is no 
more than a feeling, as evanescent as the pleasures of Tam O’ Shanter 
or as unpleasant in their aftermath. 





BROADCASTING 
JAY NEWLIN 


College and high-school debaters, orators, and discussion leagues 
are so constantly going on the air that a radio appearance is no longer 
a signal honor; yet few coaches have had any real experience in pre- 
paring for a broadcast, so perhaps a few pointers by one who has been 
both amateur and professional will be in order. 

As in all public appearances, the preparation is fully as important 
as the event itself; and perhaps nothing is harder for the amateur to 
grasp than the fact that all radio stations operate on a time schedule 
which is correct to the second. If, then, one speaker runs even a 
half-minute overtime, he is stealing time from the next speaker; and 
if three speakers run a little over, the last is sure to be interrupted 
by the announcer’s final station identification. The first and most 
important thing to be done, then, in preparing for any radio appear- 
ance, is to write a manuscript exactly as it is to be given on the air. 

But the time element is not the only one to be considered in pre- 
paring speeches for broadcasting. Radio audiences are of necessity 
“ear-minded”’; that is, they do not have the advantage of gesture, 
facial and body expression, and movements about the stage to help 
them separate and emphasize the parts of the speech properly. It is 
of primary importance, then, to see that there are no unnecessarily 
long sentences in the manuscript; that the various parts of sentence 
and paragraph are clearly and logically arranged; and that there is 
no need for any expression other than vocal to make the points clear. 

Because the radio audience is ‘‘ear-minded” and has nothing other 
than his words by which to judge the speaker, the logic and grammar 
of the manuscript must receive especial attention. As every coach 
knows, a strong personality is more convincing than logic and a win- 
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ning smile can cover a multitude of mismatched subjects and predi- 
cates; but without the aid of television any such slips of the tongue 
stand out like sore thumbs and are duly registered in the fan mail— 
if any. 

A radio manuscript must be carefully edited with an eye to un- 
usually difficult combinations of words, for many an amateur has be- 
come hopelessly mixed in enunciating far more innocent phrases than 
the ‘Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers” with which some 
stations test their announcers. As an example, you might try “inex- 
tricably interrelated.” Two or three “S”’ sounds recurring in rapid 
succession create a most hideous hissing which very few speakers can 
avoid. 

Having written the manuscript and carefully timed it, the next 
step is the selection of the speaker or speakers. In general—and this 
is doubly true of younger girls—girls and women should be avoided. 
More than half of the women and girls have voices which are simply 
too high pitched for the average radio microphone; and the result is 
an impression of affectation which wholly ruins the effect of an other- 
wise good speech. The same trouble may be found with the voices of 
younger boys, but most boys and men can make fairly satisfactory 
radio appearances if they are cautioned to keep their voices pitched 
as deeply as they conveniently can. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to remark that no one who has the 
slightest impediment of speech has any business on a radio team, for 
the microphone seems to take a grim delight in distorting the slight- 
est defect. The speakers should be selected for clear enunciation and 
medium speed, as well as flexibility and pleasantness of tone. 

Having selected the speakers, have each read his manuscript aloud 
and check the time against a stop watch; see that he can read the 
manuscript at normal speed in fifteen or thirty seconds less than the 
time allotted to him; be sure that he can pronounce properly every 
word; and finally, have him practice until he seems not to read but 
to talk his message. Radio is an intimate medium; although thou- 
sands or even millions are listening in, they are in small groups and 
the conversational approach is the only one in keeping with condi- 
tions. This, of course, is not true where the broadcast is made from 
a crowded hall. 
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Both coach and speaker must be careful to avoid reading fast in 
order to say more. The speaker will, of course, say more words; but 
he will have left fewer ideas with his hearers, for there is not one 
Floyd Gibbons in a good many thousand speakers. Rapid speaking 
simply serves ideas to the hearer’s mind faster than he can assimi- 
late them, and the resulting impression is vague and foggy. 

A great many experienced announcers mark on each page of con- 
tinuity the words which they have decided to emphasize, using dif- 
ferent marks for different shades of intonation; and some even indi- 
cate the lengths of pauses. This device is often especially useful to 
beginners, who will probably suffer from “mike fright’’ during the 
first minute or two of the broadcast. In any case, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that they must not make any ex tempore addi- 
tions or alterations. Radio time is precious, and extemporaneous re- 
marks are apt to be costly as well as in poor contrast to the rest of 
the speech. 

If possible the speakers should have a practice session on the 
microphone in advance of the broadcast. Everyone has a position 
before the instrument from which he is picked up best, and nearly 
everyone has some trick of speech which should be altered or omitted 
for best radio results. In any case, the team should reach the studio 
in plenty of time to have short voice tests before going on the air, 
and to become thoroughly familiar with the plan of the program. 
When four 7-minute speeches are scheduled for a half-hour broad- 
cast period there is no time for last-minute shuffling and arranging of 
manuscripts, nor is the listening audience charitable in the matter of 
long “stage waits.” 

If the broadcast is not made before a large audience, all speakers 
should use only conversational tones. The microphone is far more 
sensitive than any ear, and is most friendly to normal tones. This 
sort of speech, too, does most to create that sense of intimacy which 
makes the radio an effective instrument of education. 

Speakers should be careful to avoid sudden and extreme changes 
in volume and pitch. Somewhere near the studio is a control room 
in which an engineer sits, his hand constantly on a small knob and 
his eye fixed on a dial. It is his job to manipulate the knob to pre- 
vent great changes in the volume of the broadcast and the resultant 
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unpleasant blasting in receiving sets. But without the co-operation 
from the artists he can do little. 

This caution is not meant, of course, to prevent the speaker from 
using plenty of expression and variety; but he must avoid the sudden 
shouts and shrieks with which young orators generally express their 
enthusiasm. Intensity, not noise, is the proper type of emphasis for 
radio use. Speakers must be careful, too, to remain about the same 
distance from the microphone. Most announcers take up a position 
with their mouths ten or twelve inches from the mike and are careful 
to maintain this approximate distance; but the distance itself does 
not matter nearly so much as keeping that distance fixed after it is 
once chosen. 

Nearly all amateurs are nervous when they first face the micro- 
phone; and, being nervous, they crackle their manuscripts! Doesn’t 
sound like a heinous crime, does it? But get someone to rattle a few 
sheets of paper in front of an “open” mike sometime and see how it 
sounds to the listeners. Speakers should shift sheets of manuscript as 
little as possible. The paper is, of course, read word for word and is 
constantly before them, either held in the hands or on a manuscript 
stand. In many studios it is the custom for the speaker to slip a 
finished sheet off the manuscript, hold it behind his back, and drop 
it to the floor as soon as it is read. The procedure varies with differ- 
ent artists and the local announcer will have a suggestion or two of 
his own; but in any case, speakers must be extremely careful. 

A typical broadcast debate was that given over WHAS between 
Indiana University and a Kentucky normal school in December, 
1931. The procedure was about as follows: Both teams, coaches, and 
a few friends were ushered into the studio by Mr. Davidson Taylor, 
the announcer. The small audience was seated in chairs while Mr. 
Taylor explained that, once the studio was on the air, no one could 
speak or leave until the debate was completed. He pointed out the 
microphone and had the teams seated on each side of it so that there 
would be no time lost in changing speakers. 

About this time a red light over the door flashed, signifying that 
the studio was on the air, and the program must begin at once. Mr. 
Taylor identified the station and explained the nature of the next pro- 
gram, at the same time motioning the first speaker to his side. The 
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debater began his constructive speech, talked for five minutes, and 
Mr. Taylor, with his eye on an electric clock synchronized to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company network schedule, held up two fingers. 
In another minute he held up one finger, and at the end of that time 
was ready to introduce the second speaker. 

The same process was followed for each of the three remaining de- 
baters; but the second spokesman stole a minute from the next; the 
third spoke a few seconds too long; and the fourth was a little slow 
in getting his manuscript and getting to the microphone. Hardly 
had he got well into his message when he was motioned away from 
the microphone, the announcer hurried through his sign-off an- 
nouncement and station identification, and the control engineer 
“took it away” for Herbie Kay and his Yeastfoamers on the NBC 
hookup. Perhaps there could be no better and more convincing ex- 
ample of the first radio law: “Quit on time.”” One might as well ex- 
pect the Twentieth Century Limited to wait as to ask that a period 
run a minute or two overtime. 

And a final word about that bane and blessing of all radio per- 
formers, fan mail. Only a tiny fraction of those who hear a program 
ever express their approval or disapproval in the form of letters, even 
when they are invited to vote on the merits of a debate or other con- 
test; but by some strange quirk of human nature most of those who 
write are the ones who don’t like your program. No matter what you 
put on the air, you’re pretty sure to be wrong in the fan mail; but 
right or wrong, you'll hear from only the smallest possible fraction 
of those who hear you. 



















































THE DISAPPEARANCE OF DEPARTMENTAL LINES 
IN THE NEW TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
REBECCA L. POLLOCK 


Dewey’s early writings treated the school as a community where 
education is conceived in terms of constructive activities. ‘“The cur- 
riculum must be planned,” says Dewey, ‘“‘with reference to placing 
essentials first, and refinements second. The things which are social- 
ly the most fundamental, that is, which have to do with experiences 
in which the widest groups share, are the essentials. The things 
which represent the needs of specialized groups and technical pur- 
suits are secondary.” 

Horne, of New York University, thinks the curriculum will con- 
tinue to be divided, but, to offset this division, more stress will be 
laid upon the intercommunication of all subjects. According to 
Rugg, only one criterion should be permitted to dominate the organ- 
ization of the materials of instruction—that of learning. To under- 
stand the things we need to understand, our pupils must put to- 
gether data that are not to be found in any school subject. The new 
synthesis covers a broad scope of departmentalization. 

If we take Dewey, Horne, and Rugg as representative educational 
philosophers, we must conclude that every school subject may be 
cross-fertilized to the advantage of the other. 

The psychologists are in accord with the teachings of philosophy. 
According to Gates, the more lifelike the problems, projects, and 
purposes, the greater the transfer from them to life will be. Studies 
of Thorndike, Woodworth, Wilson, and others show the conditions 
under which learning best takes place. 

What do the volumes of the English Journal reveal? A student 
recently reviewed the first twenty volumes of the Journal looking for 
articles that treated in any way of the disappearance of departmen- 
tal lines. Three per cent of the articles published over a period of 
twenty years treat of this subject. The contributors to the English 
Journal are classroom teachers doubtless more interested in improve- 
ment within their own field than in the general scheme of education. 
648 
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However, there is a definitely progressive tendency even here. Dur- 
ing the second ten-year period there appears twice a many articles 
advocating disappearance of departmental lines as during the first 
ten years. With the incentive of the progressive courses of study 
now being published everywhere, a growing consciousness of the 
need of investigation will impel teachers to examine the relative 
merits of integrated curricula and departmentalized work. 

The teaching of English in England emphasizes content through- 
out. English is the very stuff and process of thought. The chief en- 
emy is not the misspelled word and the ungrammatical sentence but 
the haziness of intellectual vision which can only be dispersed by 
practice in exact, sustained, and consecutive thought. One cannot 
write or speak worthily without having something to say. The facts 
and ideas about which the students may write will be found in well- 
written elementary treaties on history or geography. 

The Reorganization Bulletin, written by a committee of the Na- 
tional Council, states in several places certain principles of depart- 
mentalization which we do not yet practice even after fifteen years. 
Five per cent of the space allotted to the bibliography is given over 
to studies concerning the co-operation of English with other depart- 
ments. The committee recommends the separation of literature and 
composition largely on the basis that such a separation will make it 
possible for the teacher of English to work jointly with the teacher of 
science and of mathematics. One entire section of the chapter on 
administrative problems is devoted to the matter of co-operation 
with other departments. A conscientious attempt is made to teach 
the pupils how to answer questions in other subjects. We are told 
to correlate the English work in the first year with history, in the 
second year with commercial geography, in the third year with local 
industries and civil government, in the fourth year with business law 
and economics; to try to train the pupils to bear in mind the princi- 
ples of English while their attention is focused upon another subject. 

A paragraph from the introduction to Professor Lyman’s Enrich- 
ment of the English Curriculum sums up the entire problem. If 
knowledge cannot be confined within departmental lines, certainly 
the fundamental reading, writing, and speaking fields cannot be so 
confined. Commendable therefore are all attempts to break down 
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departmental barriers for the purpose of treating educational prog- 
ress as a whole as a growth in many related fields. This atmosphere 
of interdepartmental responsibilities, a comparatively new phase of 
school practice, certainly has a challenge for progressive English 
departments, because English in all its branches, with the possible 
exception of belles-lettres, is distinctly a tool subject. Twenty-five 
per cent of the studies listed in the Lyman bibliography indicate 
that the progressive teacher of English is going far afield for his 
materials and motivation. 

Philosophy, psychology, and progressive writers without doubt 
favor the disappearance of narrow departmentalization. Is this also 
true of actual practice? To determine the tendency reflected by pres- 
ent practices, the writer sent a questionnaire to certain progressive 
schools representing a wide geographical area. Schools from New 
England, California, Maryland, Missouri, and the Middle West 
were included in the study. 

Seventy-five per cent of the replies stated that there is a tendency 
for departmentalization to disappear; 90 per cent of the schools 
associated the work in English in some way with other subjects or 
school activities. The teachers themselves do not generally approve 
of the doing away with departments, but the heads of these schools 
desire it. In answer to the question, ‘““Would you be willing to run 
your school for two years without a department of English?” one 
principal replied, “I certainly would,” with an exclamation point 
after the would. Certain of the replies indicated a fear that the 
disappearance of departmental lines meant the dismissal of the 
teacher of English. One reply stated that, as the English teachers 
were the best teachers of the school, it would not be wise to consider 
carrying on without them. None of the answers indicated in any 
way that the matter of departmentalization was being considered 
as a matter worthy of serious investigation. 

The University Demonstration High School at Morgantown, 
West Virginia, is carrying on a series of experiments that will even- 
tually aid in determining the relative merits of departmental work 
and work based on content material of other subjects. I shall report 
very briefly five unpublished studies of the past two years: (1) Miss 
Mildred Newlon, student teacher in the demonstration school, 
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carried on a controlled experiment running over a period of five 
months to determine whether a group that was taught English care- 
fully made a greater improvement than a similar group that en- 
gaged in language activities connected with the regular life of the 
school. The groups were paired as to sex, age, social experience, 
I.Q., and achievement in English, based on the Hudelson scale, the 
Tressler tests, and the Iowa Reading Test. The experimental group 
did no class work in English as such; their teachers of English report- 
ed with the group daily, but devoted the English hour to assisting 
the students in school projects, such as putting on plays, writing 
letters that needed to be written, preparing floor talks for other 
classes, and serving the school generally. The control group was 
taught English carefully every day. Lesson plans for each day’s les- 
son were made, corrected by the supervisor, and improved where 
possible. At the conclusion of the experiment the two groups were 
given a second form of the tests. The group that had had no formal 
teaching in English, but had actively engaged in real school activi- 
ties, made more gain in English than the group that received careful 
English instruction. This study needs to be repeated several times 
in different schools before any definite conclusions can be made. 

2. Another study had to do with improvement in reading. There 
was a control and an experimental group paired as before. In the 
experimental group students were given every opportunity to read 
with freedom and without restraint. No attempt was made to test 
the quality of the material or to determine how carefully the reading 
had been done. Students read widely in all the fields. Tests showed 
that there was no significant difference between the two groups 
in their improvement in reading ability, though the experimental 
group made greater gain than the control group. This study has 
been reported in the School Review by Pearl Sands McCarty. 

3. A third experiment directed by Virginia Perryman indicated 
clearly that intensive study in grammar makes little change in the 
student’s use of proper grammatical constructions. There was defi- 
nite proof also that, after a period of study, students with low I.Q’s 
show no gain whatever in ability to understand the grammatical 
concepts taught. All students could be taught to pass a certain type 
of test, but further study and tests for mastery indicated that there 
was an absence of mastery. 
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4. The fourth study was an attempt to improve ability in reading 
material in the history textbooks. The teacher of English gave over 
her period for teaching English to assist the history department. 
One hour a day the teacher taught intensive reading of history ma- 
terial. She made a study of all devices employed to improve reading 
and used every effort to bring the group up to standard. Her study 
made a marked change in the reading ability of the slower students 
in the group. No evidence could be discovered that the students lost 
by not following the work in English. 

5. The fifth study does not have direct bearing on the problem 
of departmentalization, but it reflects something of the value of our 
day by day procedures. A graduate student had one group of high- 
school students write at will, another group of equal ability write 
under careful direction. The two groups were given the same lec- 
tures, readings, and opportunities for conference. One group wrote 
regularly; the other group, the “free group,”’ wrote when it had 
something to say. At one time a period of three weeks passed with- 
out any contribution from the free group. At the conclusion of the 
study, however, the free group had written as much as the other 
group. The quality of writing was superior to that done by the 
other group. 

We are planning a number of other studies to determine the rela- 
tive value of the traditional departmental work and the co-ordinated 
courses. Though only two answers to the questionnaire expressed a 
willingness to run the schools for two years without a department of 
English, it is our dream to select from the demonstration school an 
experimental group that will not be assigned to any English class for 
a period of two years. This experimental group will follow the type of 
work suggested by Miss Newlon’s study. Every effort will be made 
by the teacher of English to find life-situations in and about the 
school that will provide a motive for writing. The literature work 
will be cared for by a library committee selected from all depart- 
ments. Achievement in all branches of English will be measured 
at the beginning of the experiment and at the close. The difference 
in the two scores, if any, should be some indication of the desirable 
trend in regard to English departmentalization. 

The new English West Virginia course of study revised by Earl 
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Hudelson, dean of College of Education, West Virginia University, 
Miss Sylvia Soupart, head English teacher in University Demonstra- 
tion High School, and certain other high-school teachers, of the state, 
represents in its organization a plan for carrying on work during the 
secondary-school period entirely independent of any academic or 
grade organization. The units are built around the four fundamen- 
tal social abilities; to be able to communicate effectively, to acquire 
right reading habits, to develop wholesome reading tastes, and to 
understand and appreciate one’s environment. The assimilative or 
educative material in this course is taken from science, history, liter- 
ature, and art. 

Four sample activities selected from the course will indicate some- 
thing of the underlying philosophy. 

1. Discuss the recreational value and appeal of various endeavors such as 

Roosevelt’s African trip or Byrd’s expedition. 

2. Read Arliss’ Up the Years from Bloomsbury and note the proportion of work 
and play in the actor’s life. 
3. Collect examples of editorials: argumentative and explanatory. 
4. Evaluate the worth or authoritativeness of statements: 
a) In the light of your own experiences. 
b) Check accuracy of statements by reference to World’s Almanac and Who’s 
Who. 

The makers of the course ask the teachers to accept each child as 
he is and lead him as far as he can go. They further state their point 
of view. “The possibilities of knowledge are soon exhausted unless 
that knowledge is applied through activities consciously directed 
toward the acquisition of needed or desired abilities.” 

It is the plan to do much experimentation with the new course in 
the next few years. Our problem though will never be solved in a 
satisfactory manner until English permeates the whole scheme of 
study both in the elementary and in the secondary school. Only 
when English becomes the concern of each teacher in the school may 
we expect clear, active, effective speech. Progressive teachers of 
English will welcome rather than delay disappearing departmentali- 
zation. 

















A HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARIAN TALKS TO 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 
MARGARET K. WALRAVEN 


I have just witnessed a typical experience in the library. Two lit- 
tle Freshman girls came in together after books. “Mrs. Walraven, 
I can’t find Silas Marner, I just have to have it,” said one to me ap- 
pealingly. 

“Sorry,” I answered. ‘‘There are no more copies in. Come by in 
the morning; perhaps one will be back by then.” 

“Oh, I can’t wait that long,” said she. She had put off coming to 
the library until a few days before her book report was due. ‘Oh, 
what else can I read?” 

“Well, there’s Ivanhoe,” her chum volunteered. “I think I'll try 
that.” 

So Ivanhoe was produced—there is always an adequate supply of 
Ivanhoe—and inspected by the two impatient, would-be readers. 
‘Just look how thick it is—it’s dreadful,”’ both pronounced. “Still, 
we have to read something.” 

“What about Kidnapped?” I suggested. “That is on your list, 
too. Look at that illustrated copy there on the table. See if you 
would enjoy that.”’ 

The illustrated copy won the day, and back went Jvanhoe to the 
shelf and out went two copies of Kidnapped—to re-appear in book 
report form by Friday in your classroom. 

There are so many interesting scenes in a school library—it re- 
minds one of backstage at a theater. The students are natural, their 
comments are frank, sincere, and enlightening. Come by some after- 
noon about 3:10 when often as many as 200 are moving about seeking 
theme material, current events, poetry, quotations, assigned reading, 
and books. The execution of some of your assignments would startle 
you. 

As a librarian there are three outstanding things I have noticed in 
my work with the students: three things I want to talk about with 
you. The first of these is the necessity for informing yourself as to 
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the resources of our library before making assignments. Let me il- 
lustrate. 

One of our history teachers assigned the topic of Roosevelt’s cabi- 
net to her class, each student to bring in as much interesting material 
as possible on one certain member. She told me of this assignment 
some days ahead of time, and I began to clip and mount newspaper 
material, and to make a list of magazines available in the library. 
When the whole class descended upon the library, we were ready. 

Again let me illustrate. An English 1 teacher comes to the library 
to see if there are enough biographies of Edison and Roosevelt and 
Mark Twain to go around for her two large classes. Finding there are 
not, she notes other acceptable subjects, tells her class, and all is 
well. But try to substitute a “just as good”’ biography—or any other 
something—upon a Freshman unless his teacher said so. It cannot 
be done. 

Today I had the other side of the picture. Two classes in Eng- 
lish V have been asking for works of one certain author of which 
there were not more than six in the library—novels not listed in our 
course of study. Why one author? Why such uniformity? Is it, as 
suggested by Mr. Opdyke in the February English Journal, the 
comfortable security of a few chosen classics rather than the embar- 
rassment of riches by way of books? Financially the time has gone 
by when we can have enough books for outside reading for each stu- 
dent to read the same thing—even if such were desirable. 

I have been really concerned over the intensity, or perhaps I 
should say over the importance, placed on the study of authors’ lives 

author study. There is a place for that, of course, in our study of 
English and American literature. But so much emphasis is placed on 
the author of a work—from obscure writers in our anthologies to im- 
posing book reports on novels. Of course it is interesting to know 
that Edna Ferber is a newspaper woman, that people—ordinary, 
everyday people—fascinate her; that Enos Mills lived in Colorado, 
was a guide on Long’s Peak, and so the Story of A Thousand Year 
Pine was just the sort of a story one might expect from him. That is 
not the sort of biography to which I am objecting. But that is not 
the kind the children want. It must be this: ‘‘Alice Brown was born 
in 1857, in New Hampshire; was educated in Robinson Seminary 
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... etc., etc.”’ and died? She must have died. An earnest little 
lad came to me the other day in great distress. ‘This doesn’t say 
when she died,” he objected. “‘But it says ‘Home, 11 Pickney Street, 
Boston,’ ”’ I pointed out. ‘‘Oh,”’ he exclaimed, unsatisfied. 

Suppose we illustrate about authors. Mr. Meadowcroft in his 
Boy’s Life of Edison writes a brief introductory note which explains 
his qualification for writing this popular account—how he worked 
with Edison in his laboratories for 31 years and at the time of writing 
was Edison’s assistant. Isn’t this enough about Mr. Meadowcroft? 
Why find out just how old he is, where born, etc.? The motive under- 
lying the book is the part in which we are interested. 

Ginn and Company publish an autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited by D. H. Montgomery. Montgomery’s sole contributions 
to this work are some questions and notes and a brief account of 
Franklin’s life from 1757—-when the autobiography leaves off—until 
his death in 1790. Why bother the children with Mr. Montgomery 
at all? I have searched through all the Who’s Who and other bio- 
graphical sources in our library and have been unable to find any 
record of him whatever. 

“Where will I find out something about the Herzberg who wrote 
Herzberg’s Myths?” is another favorite question. The title page of 
the book states “by Max J. Herzberg, Central High School, New- 
ark, New Jersey.” Isn’t that enough to know? ‘That he is a high- 
school teacher—even as you and I? What difference does it make 
how old he is or where he first began his career? 

Teter, of One Hundred Narrative Poems, McSkimmon and Lynch 
of Magic Spear fame—some more high-school teachers, as are also 
Mullen and Lanz of Playing the Game—this is the kind of biography 
that can well be eliminated. 

A student of average ability came into the library the other day 
and with his book in front of him and a grimy finger tracing the way 
down the page, asked hesitatingly, while he struggled with each new 
name, for biographies of Alfred Noyes, Wordsworth, Kipling, and 
Browning. I watched him as he worked laboriously for an hour, and 
as he put away his materials I called him to me. “What are the 
names of those writers you were reading about?” I asked him. 
“Wait, I'll see,” and he grabbed for his book. “No, don’t get your 
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book; you just te!l me,” I insisted. Wordsworth and Browning came 
out easily enough, Kipling after some thought, but Noyes was elu- 
sive. If they cannot remember four authors’ names, of what value 
are the facts copied from book to notebook so curiously? In this 
first introduction to literature which the students study in our Eng- 
lish II, it seems that real good would be accomplished if the stories 
were enjoyed and only the following objectives attained: 

The ability to recognize the names of the really great figures in 
literature—Poe, Keats, Wordsworth, etc. 

The ability to recognize contemporary writers—Alice Brown, Ed- 
win Markham, Kipling, and others, and to look for their stories and 
poems in current magazines. 

It is only rather lately that I have been able to comprehend some- 
thing of the zeal that carries missionaries to distant places. For I 
feel so strongly that we as teachers have one opportunity that we 
must seize—that of teaching our students to enjoy books and read- 
ing. Every library magazine and journal and even the daily papers 
mention the throngs of people who fill our public libraries in times 
like these. What has been a depression for business is a boom for 
libraries. People must have something to do. In times of idleness 
they turn to books. So if we foster and encourage love of reading, 
and develop taste in literature, we have given the student something 
more valuable after all than theories and problems and equations— 
something to live by. Let the students have more freedom in read- 
ing, more time for browsing, fewer book reports, and more books 
read for pure enjoyment. 

Twice this week boys have come to me to be examined for a read- 
ing certificate entitling them to a Boy Scout badge. One of the re- 
quirements of the test is: Write a short essay on the value of read- 
ing. In each case the boys brought vague, general, and high-sound- 
ing statements as to reading in general. Rejecting these, I said to 
each boy, “‘Write down just what reading means to you. What does 
reading mean to John? to Sam?” And here is a sentence from one of 
the papers: ‘““‘When I read a book, I put myself in the place of one 
of the characters, and if he is likely to be killed it gives me a queer 
feeling as if I was there.” 

A teacher said to me yesterday, “If I just had time to read some of 
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these books in here I would recommend them to my students.” 
‘“‘Why not send your students to me,” I replied, ‘‘or just turn them 
loose in the library? There is nothing here that can hurt them, and 
they will enjoy the freedom of selecting their own.”’ 

To sum up: 

1. Be sure your library has it—then make the assignment. And 
please know that we will go to any length to get wanted material for 
you—borrow from other libraries, search in book room, or buy, if 
possible. 

2. Lighten up on author study of the born-and-died variety—let 
us have more of the ““How did he happen to write it’’ kind. 

3. Allow greater freedom in reading. Encourage sampling of many 
books. It is, in most cases, better to read many books hastily than 
any one word by word. (This does not apply to classics read in class- 
room.) Foster magazine reading and do not frown upon Popular 
Mechanics, Popular Science, Boy's Life, Pictorial, McCalls, and 
Good Housekeeping. Look at the titles on the next newsstand you 
pass—Snappy Stories, Breezy Stories, True Confessions, Wild West, 
Sweetheart Stories—you will appreciate our own magazine list even 
more! 


THE DIRECTOR AND THE PLAY 
PAUL J. HARRIS 


Few English teachers escape the responsibility of the presentation 
of a play. Some seem to enjoy this burden, and even seek out oppor- 
tunities of this nature. Directing the preparation of a play probably 
‘will to power.” For others it is a 


‘ 


satisfies for them some inexorable 
task, a job, a threat to professional standing, and a sure method of 
attracting malignant criticism. 

Whether the director of the school play is experienced or not, 
whether he has had special training in one of the many good schools 
existing for that purpose or not, there are certain dangers and pit- 
falls he will do well to avoid. Most of these are concerned with the 
director’s relations to the actors and the labor of producing the play. 
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Many fine things have been said and written about the pedagogical, 
psychological, and social values which derive from rehearsing and 
presenting a play, but in the final evaluation much of the good may 
be lost unless the director is conscious of his proper place in the 
general scheme. 

Any consideration of public presentation of plays involves four 
fields of action: business management, acting, stage management, 
and directing. The director has no business doing either of the first 
two of these. 

The teacher-director should not bear the responsibility of the busi- 
ness management of a play because: (1) he is usually unsuited to 
such work by temperament, (2) he will not have time to supervise 
the details of advertising, keeping accounts, and promoting the sale 
of tickets, (3) nothing should be permitted to distract the director 
fromhis great task, the directing of the play. Other teachers should 
be appointed to manage the business details. Upon them will rest 
the real burden of making the play an immediate financial success. 

The director should not act in plays with student casts. I know 
the arguments to the contrary, but I maintain that it is wrong. I 
have seen several plays in which teacher-directors acted with stu- 
dent casts. One of these director-actors explained that he had been 
unable to discover any student capable of playing the part, but after 
the play the people of my party asked if he could not have found 
another play, if that was the case. At another performance the 
strain on some of the student members of the audience proved to be 
too great, and the illusion of the play was completely broken when 
the hero (the teacher) kissed his mother (a well-known high-school 
senior girl). The audience applauded, yelled, whistled, and howled. 
The principal had the curtain closed and made vague threats at the 
audience. The next production was not a financial success. The risk 
of that sort of thing is too great. In the commercial theater (if there 
is any remaining) the actor-director may be a possibility, but even 
there it usually results in an impairing of the ensemble work. The 
teacher-director should not act in plays with student casts. 

We have now dealt in a negative way with two of the fields we 
enumerated when we began. “Surely,” you say, “the stage manage- 
ment is the rightful province of the director.” Yes, it is, but only in 
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a supervisory capacity. Students can be trusted—can be given re- 
sponsibility—or another teacher needs to be pressed into service. It 
is here that the great social values, the great educational values, of 
play production are found. Faced with the necessity of accomplish- 
ing his task well, many a student stage manager has discovered new 
resources in himself. Stage crew members learn co-operation in an 
unforgettable way only if the responsibility for co-operation rests 
upon them. If the director attempts to be omnipresent and insists 
on throwing switches and pulling curtains—doing all the things as- 
signed to the crew—naturally the members of the stage crew will 
feel no responsibility. They will be careless, for they know the 
teacher will take care of everything. On the night of the performance 
the director should have nothing to do but observe. 

In the professional theater a director is hired to rehearse and di- 
rect the play. When the play is rehearsed, and all the necessary 
changes have been made, the play is turned over to the stage man- 
ager, and the director is paid—is free to do anything else he can find 
to do, even though the play may run a year. 

If your supervising officer will consent, appoint other teachers to 
act as chaperons back stage during the performance. Then, having 
explained to the cast and crew during rehearsals that this will be 
your procedure, call them together for final instructions just before 
the overture. This will insure everyone’s readiness. When you have 
finished your instructions, call, ‘“‘Places, please!” and tell the stage 
manager to start the musicians and open the curtain in three min- 
utes. Then go out into the audience, take your seat, and feel the 
greatest thril! in the world—seeing a work of art, which you have 
fashioned, occur. 

Your trip back stage at the end of the first act will be an inspira- 
tion to your cast, for you will have been their keenest critic and their 
most enthusiastic auditor. Take no part in the scene-changing un- 
less the stage manager utterly fails to handle the situation. You 
humiliate him if you do. Success means just as much to him as it 
does to you. Accept his contribution, enlarge his personality, and 
better your production. 

To accomplish this ideal of performance every detail must be care- 
fully planned. Nothing can be left to chance. Cues determine all 
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stage events. Scene changes must be rehearsed, so that every mem- 
ber of the crew will know just what comes next—how long the cur- 
tain should be held, and why. 

Directors make poor prompters. If a director is back stage he is 
bound to be asked questions, and a prompter’s eyes and attention 
must remain on the book or on the action on stage. 

Some directors make a nightmare of dress rehearsals. The di- 
rector’s great work should be done long before this. The purpose of 
the dress rehearsal is a smoothing out of unforeseen difficulties and 
misunderstandings. The number of these is an accurate measure of 
the skill of the director. 

His real task is to plan and arrange a play which will occur with- 
out him—to make himself unnecessary to the final performance. 
Seldom does the teacher-director have this for his goal. In one school 
system of which I know, the director is released from teaching duties 
on the day of the performance so that he may rest and gather 
strength for the ordeal of the evening. The students of his cast and 
crew are required to attend their regular classes. You may be famil- 
iar with the type of director who faints just after the performance. 
Such idiocy indicates a gross misunderstanding of the proper func- 
tion of a director. 

You may have sat under teachers, or rehearsed under directors 
who believed that a play was intended to be a work of art every de- 
tail of which proceeded from the mind of the director. Such an idea 
is a beautiful piece of conceit. His relationship to the cast should be 
somewhat like the relationship of a coach to a team. The football 
coach who would train his team to go through a certain set of ma- 
neuvers and plays, regardless of the behavior of the opposing team, 
would be called a fool; yet many a teacher-director does precisely 
that sort of thing, regardless of the possible behavior of the audience. 
The director should plan the stage pictures, determine the groupings 
and stage business, and assist his cast to an interpretation of the 
play; but he should not require parrot-like imitations from his actors. 
Let the actor try his way first. If his way is not satisfactory—does 
not fit the general interpretation of the play—the coaching should 
take the form of questions: “What are you trying to make the audi- 
ence think or feel? Are you making that visible and audible? Will 
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the audience understand that?”’ Constantly keep before the actors 
the importance of reaching the audience. Then, during the perform- 
ance, when someone “goes up in his lines’ and prompters fail, you 
alone, in your suddenly uncomfortable seat in the audience, will 
know it; for your gallant cast will be thinking of the audience, and 
the intention or idea of the play, rather than any particular, idiotic 
instructions you may have given. Somehow, they will save the 
situation, to advantage. You could do nothing about it if you were 
back stage; and witness the pedagogical, psychological, and social 
values you will have uncovered. 

If you are a teacher, if you must direct plays, if you wish to live a 
long and happy life and to hold your position another year, think on 
these things. Turn over all business details to some other teacher or 
teachers. Train your stage crew, and intrust the play to them and 
to your cast forits performance. Rehearse and interpret the play, and 
coach your actors to deal with the audience. Do not be tempted, as 
Bottom was in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, to play all the parts. 

Finally, avoid being conceited. 





THE ART TO PRAISE 
RUTH MESSENGER 


“T wish I had never taken a course in English Literature,” Karl 
exclaimed passionately in World Literature class the other day. 

“But why?” I asked curiously, somewhat astonished at such an 
impetuous outburst from this usually quiet and reserved Senior. 

“Because it spoiled the fun of reading for me. I used to like 
Dickens—I’ve read him ever since I can remember. Then I took 
English Literature and learned that he is sentimental. Now every 
time I read his books, I begin to look for flaws.” 

“But surely,” I suggested, still puzzled, ‘the weaknesses of any 
author are purely a matter of personal opinion. Simply because it is 
H ’s opinion that he is sentimental, you do not have to let 
that opinion spoil your enjoyment, do you?” (H — is the author 
of the English Literature text used in our high school.) 
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“But he proves his points so darn well,” said Karl unhappily, al- 
most bitterly. ‘He gives quotations right there to prove what he 
says. And anyway,” here he offered a clinching argument, “his opin- 
ion ought to be better than mine, oughtn’t it? He’s written a book 
about it.” 

So much for the first accusation. 

The second came from Max, who is in the same class. “Why,” he 
asked, as one who really wants to know, “‘why do we spend a whole 
year studying about writers’ lives, and learning what somebody else 
thinks about them without ever reading anything they wrote to find 
out whether it’s true or not? Isn’t that the wrong way to go at it? 
Shouldn’t we start with the writings, and study their lives to under- 
stand what they wrote? After all, the only reason we are interested 
in a writer’s life is because he wrote something worth reading, isn’t 
it? We aren’t interested in his writings just because he happened to 
live the way he did.” It was unanswerable logic. 

What are we to say to young people when they confront us with 
questions like these? How, for example, shall I justify to Karl a 
course which has done nothing but destroy his enjoyment of litera- 
ture? Or, if I think it cannot be justified, how shall I put my finger 
on what is wrong, so that such a thing may never happen again? 
Just what is wrong, anyway? 

“Then I took English Literature and learned that he was senti- 
mental,’ said Karl. Learned that he was sentimental. Well, who 
said he was sentimental? Why, H———— or L———— or whoever 
happened to be the author of the textbook. Where did he get his in- 
formation? Probably from one or both of two sources: his own per- 
sonal opinion, formed by reading the books of Dickens, or the col- 
lective opinions of others, also formed by reading the books. There 
itis: all literary criticism begins (and ought to end) naturally as per- 
sonal opinion based on actual reading. 

Now personal opinions are as various as the persons holding them. 
Pope said many years ago, 


’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own, 


which is quite as it ought to be. But what is the situation which we 
English teachers have created? ‘‘Here,” we say in effect to the pupil, 
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“vou are too young to know anything about literature. Take this 
book and learn what Professor What’s-His-Name thinks of these 
authors, or what he says the majority of people think of them. If it’s 
his own opinion, it’s right because he knows more than you do. If 
it’s the majority opinion, it’s right because in America the majority is 
always right.” 

Both of these assumptions are as foolish fallacies as ever found 
credence in the minds of intelligent people. The idea that majorities 
are always right certainly ought to be exploded in the mind of any 
thoughtful person simply by observing the rapidity and reasonless- 
ness with which majorities in this country change their minds. As to 
the opinion of Professor What’s-His-Name, nobody will deny that 
he is a very learned man, that his experience of life may be greater, 
and his taste naturally better and artificially more refined than that 
of high-school students. But what does that signify? Life will sup- 
ply the experience and the refinement they lack. Karl’s cry, “But 
he proves his points so darn well,” strikes me with a peculiar poign- 
ancy. If he had only taken as much trouble to prove the boundless- 
ness of Dickens’ sympathy! How much more that would have meant 
to Karl! What good does it do to tell these children about the flaws 
that older, wiser men have discovered? If they have any natural 
taste, they will find those flaws for themselves sooner or later. If 
they have none, they certainly will not acquire it by repeating 
glibly, parrot-like, what Professor What’s-His-Name says. He would 
be the first one to deplore that teaching which confounds opinion 
with fact, and insists upon verbal memorization of both. 

It seems to be pretty clear that instead of teaching children what 
is of primary importance to their later reading lives, that is, to be 
their own literary critics—instead of leading them through actual 
contact with literature to sound principles of judgment, taste, and 
selection, we are forcing upon them ready-made opinions, which, 
however valid for the maker, are not valid for them unless first ar- 
rived at by their own thought processes. They are not going to keep 
their textbooks by them in future years to refer to when in doubt as 
to just what opinion of a certain author they ought to entertain. 
But the habits of reading which they form in these impressionable 
years, the habits of judgment and taste, are going to continue to in- 
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fluence their choice of books. Surely the enjoyment of literature it- 
self is of infinitely more value than any opinions about it. That is 
why we must at all costs avoid doing to any other student what we 
have already done to poor Karl—spoiling his fun in reading. 

How shall we do it? 

The suggestion made by Max is worthy of consideration. I be- 
lieve that he is right, and some recent attempts at better textbooks 
would indicate that he is right, when he says that in teaching litera- 
ture from the other end, the reading end, we will find it easier to 
foster enjoyment. Perhaps a more sympathetic approach by authors 
of textbooks is needed. ‘“‘I wish,” said Helen, in the same class, “that 
we had had a book like The Winged Horse to read when we were first 
studying the English poets.”” The Winged Horse by Auslander and 
Hill is the story of poetry told by men who love poetry. We use it in 
our World Literature course for library reading in connection with 
the Winged Horse Anthology, a copy of which is in the hands of ev- 
ery student. She continued in her sweet, serious voice, ‘It makes 
you like their poetry better because it tells you what they were try- 
ing to do and why.” In that short comment, Helen made an impor- 
tant point: the essential sympathy that Mr. Auslander and Mr. Hill 
felt for the poets about whom they wrote cannot but touch the reader 
with something of the same feeling of sympathy. If someone would 
only do for English prose what these two men have done for English 
poetry, we would have four ideal books on which to base an English 
literature course. 

But even without the ideal text, a teacher who really loves litera- 
ture herself can stimulate something of that love in her students if 
she will only realize that that is her central aim. It was Emily Dickin- 
son who wrote: 

I had no time to hate, because 
The grave would hinder me, 


And life was not so ample I 
Could finish enmity. 


Nor had I time to love; but since 
Some industry must be, 

The little toil of love, I thought, 

Was large enough for me. 
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Let us make the motto of English teachers read: 


We dare not take the time to teach 
The art of picking flaws; 

Too much is elsewhere learned of sneers 
And cavilling at straws. 


Though any teaching is too vast 
For our brief, fleeting days, 
Let us employ what time is ours 
To teach the Art to Praise. 





SELLING LORNA DOONE 
E. LURA MOORE 


I might have known that I was failing. The frequent glances ex- 
changed between the efficient electric clock on the west wall and the 
pupils in my third period class of English VIII should have warned 
me that I was the only person in the room who was enjoying my lec- 
ture; but my class had listened courteously and, I had flattered my- 
self, interestedly while I explained the home reading chart and the 
use of the home reading catalogue. Several pupils had asked intelli- 
gent questions, and, in spite of the confidences exchanged between 
the members of the class and the clock, I was concluding my explana- 
tion with the comfortable feeling that I had performed my task well, 
when I noticed Virginia McBaine’s hand, waving gently but insist- 
ently. 

“Well, Virginia?” I inquired indulgently. 

‘““May we’’—and there was just a hint of contention in Virginia’s 
voice—‘‘May we report upon Zane Grey?” 

“Oh, it seems to me that the works of Zane Grey are just a trifle 
immature for seniors. Doesn’t it seem that way to you?”’ I replied in 
a tone carefully modulated to hide the disapproval I really felt. 

“But,” insisted Virginia, gently but firmly, “T like to read interest- 
ing books.” 

“And I want you to read interesting books. In the catalogue of 
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books for home reading you will find listed the most interesting 
books ever written. Have you ever read Lorna Doone?” 

Virginia shook her head, determinedly. 

“Why not read it for your first book report? You are intelligent 
enough to appreciate that beautiful romance,”’ I added craftily. 

“Then, may we report upon the works of Gene Stratton Porter?” 
persisted Virginia, quite as craftily ignoring my bait. 

“‘Must all of our reports be taken from the reading list?”’ inquired 
Douglas Brown in the tone of one determined to win some conces- 
sion. 

“No,” I answered preserving an unruffled attitude with some dif- 
ficulty, “‘the reports do not have to come from the reading list; but 
you should remember that the purpose of the home reading require- 
ment is not only to induce you to form the habit of reading but it is 
also to help you to develop an appreciation for worth-while books. 
There are some books which not only lack any literary merit but 
actually hold poison for immature minds; so I shall ask you to secure 
permission from me before you prepare a report upon a book which 
is not on the list.” 

“They undoubtedly had a poor teacher last semester,” I consoled 
myself as I noticed the disappointment expressed in the faces before 
me. 

I was disturbed, however, by the disquieting suspicion that I my- 
self had been guilty of the crime of poor teaching, and the suspicion 
rankled in my mind even as I dressed that evening for one of my in- 
frequent visits to the moving-picture theater. I did not dream the 
moving-picture manager could give me a suggestion as to the best 
method of ‘Selling Lorna Doone’ and other great books to my stu- 
dents. The wily movie manager was not content with announcing 
The White Sister as one of the coming attractions, but he flashed 
upon the screen tantalizing scenes from scenes, always breaking off 
the picture at the most interesting point, and I found myself wishing 
that I might more often indulge in the luxury of attending the pic- 
ture show. It occurred to me, also, that possibly, after all, business 
concerns make the most practical applications of the science of psy- 
chology, and that I might learn from the moving-picture manager 
how to sell Lorna Doone to Virginia McBaine and Douglas Brown. 
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The next day during our discussion of the historical background 
of seventeenth-century literature, I deliberately switched on to a 
sidetrack. 

“An interesting picture of rural English life during the seven- 
teenth century,’ I began, “is presented in Blackmore’s Lorna 
Doone.”’ 


In one of the fertile valleys of Devonshire lived the Ridds, a prosperous 
family of English yeomen. In this family there were three children—Annie, 
Lizzie, and John, a stout, rather slow-witted youngster of many excellent quali- 
ties. Now the happiness of the Ridds and of other Devonshire families was 
continually menaced by the Doones, a ruthless band of outlaws, who made fre- 
quent raids of the countryside, stealing cattle, burning crops, and slaying any 
man who dared to resist them. These Doones had established themselves in a 
beautiful valley so strongly fortified by crags and mountains that the Devon- 
shire men despaired of ever being able to lead a successful attack against it. 
The one known entrance was guarded day and night. 

John Ridd was at a boarding school, not far from his home when a serving 
man came to tell him that his father had been slain by the Doones. A few hours 
later, as John stood by his weeping mother, he wished that he were old enough to 
avenge himself against these rogues who had brought such sorrow to his family. 

Not many days after the funeral of his father John went to the river which 
flowed by the Ridd farm to get some fish for his mother, who was not feeling well. 
After following the stream beyond the limits of the farm he came upon a deep 
clear pool which he had never seen before. This pool was fed by a broad, 
smooth stream of water which moved in an unrippled sheet down a rocky in- 
cline. The steep slope seemed to dare John to attempt to ascend it; so summon- 
ing his courage and grasping his loach fork firmly, he began a hazardous ascent. 
Soon he regretted his bravado, but he decided that to push up was less danger- 
ous than to slide back. More than once his foot slipped, and only his loach fork 
saved him from falling into the pool below. When he, at length, reached the top 
he was so exhausted from fatigue and fright, that he fell to the ground, senseless. 

Upon opening his eyes he saw a beautiful and richly dressed little girl kneeling 
at his side. She was chafing his hands and calling him ‘“‘poor little boy.”’ John 
sat upright. 

“My name is John Ridd,” he said. “‘What is your name?” 

“Lorna Doone,” she answered in a low voice, as if afraid of it, and hanging 
herhead..... “Tf you please my name is Lorna Doone; and I thought you must 
have known it.” 

A few minutes later Lorna cried: “Why did you ever come here? Do you 
know what they would do to us if they found you here with me?” 

‘Beat us, I dare say, very hard, or me at least. They could never beat you.”’ 
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SELLING “LORNA DOONE”’ 


“No, they would kill us both outright and bury us here by the water. .... 
Now, please to go. They will kill us both in a minute.” 


“But we must get back to the seventeenth-century writers,” I 
continued smoothly. 

“Now, you wait a minute, please,” commanded Douglas Brown 
smiling authoritatively. ‘Did John get out of Doone Valley?” 

“Yes,”’ chimed in Virginia, ‘‘and did he fall in love with Lorna?” 

“Those are questions which I shall never answer. The book is in 
the library.” 

“Why Miss M 
Graham. 

“T am just that mean.” 

“Well,” demanded Virginia with a smile which belied the exasper- 
ation in her voice, ‘‘who is the author of that book, and is it in 133 
or 135?” 

And Virginia, Douglas, and four others made their first book re- 
port upon Lorna Doone. 

As we continued in the course I gave similar sketches of Romola, 
Vanity Fair, Guy Mannering, Pride and Prejudice, and many other 
books, taking care always to break off the narrative at an interesting 
point. Almost invariably several students seized the bait. Once after 
a class period during which I had told a part of the story of Cymbe- 
line, 1 went into the library to find eight or ten pupils at the desk 
asking for copies of the play. 

Perhaps we teachers of English might profit by studying more 
carefully the movie manager’s methods. 





, you are not that cruel!” This came from Marie 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 


The Round Table in your January number includes a communication 
entitled ‘‘How Valuable Is Mary’s Notebook?” The writer, a teacher in 
the Charleston, West Virginia, High School, points out the essential fu- 
tility of the clip-and-paste type of notebook and refers, among other ob- 
jections, to “a perverted sense of values” that leads pupils to mutilate 
bound periodicals, encyclopedias, and other books in their search for pic- 
tures. We wonder how many teachers realize the dreadful havoc wrought 
in public and other library books by this very common practice. Our own 
estimate, based on long and bitter experience, of the annual loss in books, 
and especially in commercial and industrial geographies and juvenile cy- 
clopedias, riddled and destroyed in the hunt for notebook “‘illustrations,”’ 
runs into thousands of dollars. 

Recently a notebook on the Russian ballet, prepared by a high-school 
junior, came to our attention—in this instance through the teacher who 
noticed our library stamp on one of the pictures. It was illustrated with 
ten full-page plates taken from four books with a total value of $13.50. 
One of them, from which five plates were cut, has been definitely identi- 
fied as belonging to this library; two others are probably ours, though not 
yet found, while the fourth, the new life of Pavlova entitled The Flight of 
the Swan, has not thus far been traced to its owner, probably some other 
local library. The parents of this industrious compiler, who have been 
called upon to pay for the damage, will doubtless share your correspond- 
ent’s misgivings as to the value of such notebooks. 

CarL B. RODEN 


CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE BOOK OF LIVING VERSE 
I wish to correct certain misinformation in Professor Bert Roller’s re- 
view of Louis Untermeyer’s The Book of Living Verse in the May number 
of the English Journal. 
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Professor Roller belabors Mr. Untermeyer for things which the Profes- 
sor dislikes in Mr. Alfred Kreymbourg. But Mr. Untermeyer has con- 
tinually differed, sometimes amicably, sometimes violently, with most of 
Mr. Kreymbourg’s judgments. To say that Mr. Untermeyer’s admiration 
for youthful cleverness gave him his particular leadership with “the trium- 
phant rebels” places both Mr. Untermeyer and “the triumphant rebels’’ 
in a rather false light. Mr. Untermeyer, though appreciative of experi- 
ment, is far from rebellious, and ‘“‘the triumphant rebels” (vide the at- 
tacks of Horace Gregory, Ezra Pound, and, until recently, Allen Tate) will 
have none of his leadership. As a matter of fact, Mr. Untermeyer’s posi- 
tion may be placed on the middle ground, about halfway between the radi- 
cal experimentalists and the “‘sweetness and light’”’ seekers so ably repre- 
sented by Miss Rittenhouse. 

Professor Roller incorrectly identifies Mr. Untermeyer with the usual 
scorners of the New England poets (‘‘they have been contemptuous of 
Longfellow,” etc.) The proof may be found in Mr. Untermeyer’s A meri- 
can Poetry from the Beginning to Whitman (1931), a work of re-appraisal 
which protests against the very dismissal of Longfellow and his group and 
which has been regarded as a needed series of enthusiastic re-estimations. 

Ordinarily, I should not be moved to write you about a review of one 
of our books, but just having seen completed arrangements for the simul- 
taneous publication of The Book of Living Verse in six European countries 
(France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Scandinavia, and England), I cannot 
help making this protest. 

James M. ReErp 
EDITOR OF THE TEXTBOOK DEPARTMENT 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND Co. 


LITERARY COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 


The student of literature who is also a philatelist may find an interest- 
ing field for specialization in the collecting of literary commemorative 
issues. Furthermore, a collection, both complete and economical, of 
stamps of this kind can easily be compiled. 

At least ten European countries in recent years have issued sets of 
stamps in honor of famous writers, native as well as foreign. Consequent- 
ly, a total of about 150 such stamps are available at the present time. 
Practically all of them, too, are very beautiful, and therefore are an at- 
tractive addition to one’s album. 

Italy has honored three of her sons in this manner. In 1921, three 
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stamps paid tribute to Dante; in 1923, Manzoni was remembered with 
six stamps; while in 1930 a set of nine stamps commemorated the three- 
thousandth birthday anniversary of Virgil, the epic poet. 

Portugal, numerically, has issued the most literary stamps in that, in 
1924, there was a set of thirty-one for Camoens, her greatest poet; and in 
the following year thirty more appeared for Branca, the novelist. 

Bulgaria, in 1920 and 1926, issued stamps for the poets Vasoff and 
Boteff, respectively; and also, in 1921, put out a postal series of nine 
stamps in honor of James D. Bourchier, an English journalist, who had 
favored Bulgaria with much friendly publicity. 

Greece is another of the Balkan countries to have stamps in honor of 
a foreigner. In 1924 she issued two beautiful ones in memory of the young 
and adventurous Lord Byron, English poet, who died of fever a hundred 
years before, while fighting for Greek independence from Turkey. 

Spain has an elaborate Don Quixote pictorial set in honor of Cervantes; 
Norway has stamps with Ibsen’s likeness on them; and France, Germany, 
Hungary, and Poland have also perpetuated the memory of their men of 
letters from time to time. 

England, thus far, cannot be included in the list, despite her lengthy 
literary history, although Canada, in 1930, issued a stamp which bears a 
picture of Evangeline’s church at Grand Pré. 

The nearest the United States has come to this type of commemorative 
was in 1925, with the five-cent blue stamp in the Lexington-Concord se- 
ries. The central design represents a Minute Man, and on the tablets 
flanking the illustration are found these stirring lines from the famous 
hymn by Emerson: 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


This particular stamp also has the distinction of bearing the largest 
amount of reading matter of any stamp issued by this country. Finally, 
it is probably the only postage stamp in the world to have a stanza of 
poetry printed on it. 


ADELBERT M. JAKEMAN 
WESTFIELD H1GH SCHOOL 


WESTFIgfLD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WIDE AWAKE 


Inactivity—that is, physical inactivity—so frequently leads to mental 
lassitude that an immediate and radical stimulus must be applied. One 
of my favorite stimuli is a game called ‘““‘Wide Awake.” 

Definite instructions such as the following are read by the teacher: 

Stand. Take two steps forward, then three backward. Turn around once. 
Walk to the board and write “receive and believe.” If I say “correct,” erase 
them and go to your seat; otherwise walk once around the room and then go to 
your place. 

A pupil is called on. If he cannot follow the instructions accurately, 
another person volunteers. It is amazing to see how, at first the simplest 
instructions cannot be carried out, and it is equally surprising to see 
how, as the pupils become enthusiastic, very complicated directions can 
be followed. 

This aroused alertness is then focused, usually with good results, on 
the grammar or spelling over which the class had been day-dreaming. 

HELEN L. REETS 
RicHMOND Hitt Hicu ScHOOoL 
NEw York CITy 





AN ADAPTABLE BOOK PROGRAM 


The general plan of an original book program recently successfully pre- 
sented by the pupils of the Milwaukee University School is offered here as 
a suggestion for a book week program. The continuity lends itself readily 
to adaptation and to the introduction of book characters of any classics 
the pupils may be studying. As we presented it, each of the English classes 
in the high school was represented by one of the “‘visions.”’ 

Our sketch is called ‘“The Old and the New” and is presented on a stage 
representing, on the right half, a simple living room. The left half is tem- 
porarily in darkness and is unfurnished. 

A young girl and her elderly uncle are discussing the merits and short- 
comings of modern literature. Presently the niece goes off to her literary 
society and leaves the uncle to while away an evening with her library of 
the modern literature which he so scorns. 

As he pages through one volume after the other, he recalls classics he 
has always loved, and as he thinks of them, visions appear depicting 
scenes from them. For example: a snatch of a modern mystery story re- 
minds him of the scene from the Lady of the Lake in which Snowdoun’s 
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knight is revealed to be Scotland’s king. This brief incident is depicted as 
a vision. Paging through an anthology of modern drama, the uncle recalls 
Shakespeare, and as he starts to mumble the famous soliloquy, Hamlet 
appears and speaks: “To be or not to be.”” A modern love story recalls 
a scene from Lorna Doone. A reading concerning people who are content 
to watch the world go by reminds him of the Lady of Shalott. A modern 
gangster story brings a vision of Robin Hood. 

The presentation of the visions is made possible by lighting the right 
half of the stage with a reading lamp augmented by a small dimmed flood 
from above. No footlights are used. The left side is thus in sufficient 
darkness to make the visions effective when presented by having shafts of 
light coming from colored floods placed in the wings. The use of dimmers 
on the floods permits the gradual appearance of the light, and the book 
characters walk out into the shaft of light. Colored gelatines help to create 
the desired tone or atmosphere for the various scenes depicted. Of course, 
no stage properties are used in the visions; all is done by costume and 


dialogue. 
Marie A. TOSER 
MILWAUKEE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


WRITING HISTORY AS NEWS 

The particular group with which I tried the experiment of writing his- 
tory as news was a class in journalistic writing. Most of them were em- 
ployed outside of school hours in helping their parents balance the family 
budget. And just about the time I assigned a long article to be written for 
the journalism class the boys informed me that a paper of similar length 
had been handed out by the history teacher. 

By means of a carefully planned list of questions I discovered that the 
boys in my English classes never thought that the expression of ideas 
counted in papers written, say for the history department. I found also, 
through further questioning, that many boys were actually being over- 
worked because teachers were assigning papers without consulting each 
other and causing boys to do several “research” papers at the same time. 
One boy put the matter excellently by declaring: ‘There are laws regulat- 
ing the hours of men, women and children in industry, but no laws telling 
how long boys and girls in school must work.”’ Another boy wrote a serio- 
comic essay entitled “I Am a Fugitive from a Chain Store.” 

So I visited the head of the history department and asked him if the 
boys might not count the paper they wrote for journalism in his depart- 
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ment. He agreed, providing the subjects were taken from the list agreed 
on by the history teachers. We then decided on the types of papers which 
would be acceptable. 

My requirements demanded either a news story according to the formu- 
la of the modern newspaper, a feature article suitable either for magazine 
or Sunday paper, or an interview. The history department wanted a pa- 
per on some incident in the military or political history of the United 
States. The number of words asked for was not to exceed a thousand. 

The first thing I did was to review with the boys the sources of mate- 
rial available in the public library, going back even to a brief considera- 
tion of the workings of the card catalogue system, the indexes of periodical 
literature, yearbooks, etc. From there we went on to diaries, letters, biog- 
raphies, town and county histories, and various other books of reference. 

In the case of news stories, I said, the matter must be written for a 
local paper as though it had happened only “‘yesterday’’; in the crisp, 
modern style of today, with the lead paragraph clearly indicating the 
“who? what? why? when? and where?;” then the body of the story con- 
taining the facts detailed with sufficient clarity in the order of importance. 
We also worked out a schedule of headlines. All statements of fact had to 
be supported by authority, and no editorial comment must be included. 

The feature stories had to be based on news angles—either an anni- 
versary, newly discovered material, or newly published books and the 
like; and must have a literary touch: original comment pleasingly ex- 
pressed. The interviews had to be written in modern style—not the ques- 
tion and answer type, but the essay form which contains color and per- 
sonality as well as fact. Two boys asked permission to write biographical 
articles in the modern “portrait” style. 

Both the history teachers and myself agreed that the papers must pass 
in both departments to gain credit in either. The result was pleasing. 
The men in the history department found the papers more interesting to 
read and declared that the expression was fresher and more original. From 
the point of view of journalism the experiment was likewise valuable, the 
boys stating that it was much more fun to write about real, exciting 
events and men, even though they were no longer news, than to write 
comparatively dull stories which occurred during the day about the 
school. Following are some of the events which were listed for treatment: 


Note.—Following each event are names of men suggested for interviews. 


THE REVOLUTION 


Concord and Lexington (Joseph Warren, Samuel Adams) 
Washington’s Raid on Trenton (Washington, a Gloucester fisherman) 
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Flight of Benedict Arnold (Washington) 
Cornwallis’ Surrender at Yorktown (Washington, Lafayette, Cornwallis) 


THE WAR OF 1812 


British Capture of Washington 
Sinking of the Guerriere by Old Ironsides 


CIVIL WAR 


Fort Sumter (Lincoln, Jefferson Davis) 

Capture of Vicksburg (Lincoln, Grant) 

Sherman’s March to the Sea (Sherman, Grant, Lincoln, Seward) 
Sheridan’s Ride (Sheridan, one of his men, his horse) 

Surrender at Appomatox (Lee, Grant, Lincoln, Davis) 
Assassination of Lincoln (Major Rathbone) 


INDIAN WARS 


Custer’s Last Stand 


SPANISH WAR 
Sinking of the Maine in Havana Harbor (Secretary of the Navy) 


POLITICAL EVENTS 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence (Jefferson, Hamilton) 
Constitutional Convention (Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Monroe) 
Election of Jefferson over Burr by National House of Representatives 
Louisiana Purchase 
Adoption of Missouri Compromise (Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Jefferson) 
Reception of News of Embargo Act in Boston (Webster, mayor of city) 
Adams Made President by House of Representatives (Adams) 
Jackson’s Toast to the Union at Jefferson Day Dinner (Jackson, Calhoun) 
Nullification Controversy (Webster, Hayne) 
Webster’s Reply to Hayne (Hayne) 
Compromise of 1850; Fugitive Slave Law (Webster, Calhoun, Clay) 
Publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Election of Lincoln (Douglas, Davis) 
Secession of South Carolina 
Emancipation Proclamation 
Attempted Assassination of Roosevelt (both Theodore and F. D.) 


MILESTONES OF PROGRESS 
Eli Whitney’s Cotton Gin (Whitney) 
Fulton’s Clermont (Fulton) 
S. F. B. Morse’s Telegraph 
Edison’s Incandescent Light 
Henry Ford’s First Car 
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The Wright Brothers’ Flight at Kittyhawk, North Carolina 
Election of Woodrow Wilson 
Disarmament Conference (Harding) 


DORCHESTER H1GH SCHOOL FOR Boys 
DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


USING THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


registering can easily catch up. 


authors. 


lesson. 


for the first informal talks before the class. 


other lesson. 











RoBert F. DENVIR, Jr. 


The ever-present problem of the English teacher is that of inducing her 
students to express their ideas vividly and concretely by means of figures 
of speech and variety of sentence structure. A year ago, in despair over 
the apathy and inertness of a slow group of tenth-year students, most of 
whose parents were foreign born, I evolved a week’s unit of work using 
the vast wealth of advertising material as the text. The students respond- 
ed enthusiastically, for the straightforward style of writing in the adver- 
tisements was not beyond the comprehension of the slowest minds and 
the brighter students appreciated the pithiness of description. This unit 
has since made an especially good beginning of the semester’s work in 
theme writing, for there is no waiting for textbooks, and students late in 


The first day’s discussion concerned the definitions of simile, metaphor, 
and alliteration, and the value of figures of speech in the expression of 
ideas. The next day’s assignment was the bringing to class of advertise- 
ments illustrating their messages by means of simile, metaphor, allitera- 
tion, dialogue, verse, humor, historical references, and quotations from 


The second assignment, the natural outgrowth of the discussion of the 
material brought in, was the writing of three original ads using as the 
dominant means of expression three of the methods discussed in the first 


The third lesson (perhaps borrowed from the language teacher’s lesson 
plans) was the study of the names of commercial products or companies 


taken from Greek, Roman, or Norse mythology. These formed the basis 


If time permits, the study of coined names such as Kodak and macad- 
amize, with original contributions by the students, may constitute an- 


Thus, at the beginning of the course, the pupils are impressed with the 
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idea of the practical use made of a knowledge of the classics and the value 
of being able to express their thoughts in clear-cut English, and the skepti- 
cal are answered as to the value of the course. 

Having little outlet for craft work of any kind, the ninth- and tenth- 
year students of Garfield Heights really enjoy making notebooks. A book- 
let has always been required at the completion of this unit and some very 
colorful ones have been handed in. Each day’s assignment constitutes one 
section of the booklet. 

The definiteness and comparative ease of execution of assignments were 
such that the dull pupil could do a satisfactory piece of work, while the 
imaginative student found unlimited range for his endeavors in original 
contributions. 

ELIZABETH C. MACLEARIE 
GARFIELD HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan, November 30, December 1 and 2, 1933 


CONVENTION THEME: “Recent Experiences and Experiments 
in Teaching English” 


PROGRAM! 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2:00 O'CLOCK 
OPENING SESSION, 8:00 P.M. 

Presiding, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin 

Address of Welcome—Frank R. Cody, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Outstanding Recent Research in Language and Composition—R. L. 
Lyman, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Outstanding Recent Research in Literature—Charles Swain Thomas, 
Howard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Promising Innovations in English Teaching—Dora V. Smith, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

President’s Address: English Research and the National Council— 
Walter Barnes, New York University, New York City. 


FRIDAY DECEMBER I 


GENERAL SESSION, 9:30 A.M. 
Oral Language Analysis as a Basis for the Curriculum—Harry A. Greene, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Report of the National Council’s Photoplay Appreciation Experiment— 
William Lewin, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 
Report of the National Council’s Study of Usage—C. C. Fries, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Incomplete. 
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Report of the Committee on College English—Thomas A. Knott, G. & 
C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Should the National Council Act as an American Academy?—J. C. 
Tressler, Richmond Hill High School, New York City 


SPECIAL LUNCHEON MEETINGS—1I2:00 M-I:45 P.M. 
Committee on College Reading 
Chairman: Atwood H. Townsend, New York University, New York City 
Discussion of plans of the Committee 


Departmental Organization Committee 

Chairman: C. C. Hanna, High School, Lakewood, Ohio 

Luncheon Chairman: Mabel Goddard, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Is Supervision a Frill?—DeWitt S. Morgan, Arsenal Technical School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

The Committee’s Five-Year Plan—Ernest Haines, Scarborough-on- 
Hudson, New York 

Discussion of Committee Plan 

Elementary Committee Chairman to be announced 


International Relations Committee 

Chairman: Ida T. Jacobs, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa 

Education for National Co-operation—Evalina Dowling, Jefferson High 
School, Los Angeles, California 

Using Composition Work for International Relations—J. Hal Connor, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois 

The English Department as the Center for Integrating the School around 
International Relations—Rachel Davis-Dubois, Columbia University, 
New York City 

Discussion of Committee Plans 


Photoplay Appreciation Committee 
Chairman: William Lewis, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 
Reports of the Experiment: 
Virginia Ballard, Commercial High School, Atlanta 
Angela M. Broening, Department of Research, Baltimore 
Edgar Dale, Ohio State University, Columbus 
Mary R. Donovan, Concannon High School, West Terre Haute, 
Indiana 
Cora Dorsey, Technical High School, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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Rose L. Fletcher, Commercial High School, Atlanta 

Gladys G. Gambill, Newport News High School, Newport News 

Elizabeth A. Green, Plainfield High School, Plainfield, New Jersey 

Sarah E. Simons, Central High School, Washington 

Harriet D. Smith, Newport News High School, Newport News 

Emily R. Orcutt, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, 

Illinois 

Marguerite Orndorff, Public School No. 76, Indianapolis 

Rebecca L. Pollock, West Virginia University, Morgantown 

Ruth Young, Cochran Junior High School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Discussion of Plans 


CONFERENCES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS—2:00 P.M. 
Children’s Books and Magazines 


Stories Children Like Best—Marjorie Barrows, Editor, Child Life, 
Chicago, Illinois 

The Editor Reads His Mail—M. R. Robinson, Editor, Scholastic, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Creative Editing—George F. Pierrot, Editor, American Boy, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Address Margaret R. Greer, Central Librarian, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 

Current Trends in Children’s Books—May Lamberton Becker, the 
Scholastic, New York City 


Current Language Problems in the United States 

Chairman: Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin 

Toward a New English Grammar—Janet Rankin Aiken, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

Influence of Foreign Idiom upon English—Margaret Schlauch, New York 
University, New York City 

Creative Writing 

Chairman: Luella B. Cook, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
apolis 

The Rollins College Slant on Creative Work—Edwin O. Grover, Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Florida 

A Jury Panel Discussion Problem: Can the Scientific Method be Applied 

to the Teaching of Creative Work?—Speakers to be announced 
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Elementary English 


Secretary: Christine Wood, Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Considerations in the Development of Children’s Language—William C. 
Hoppes, State College, Bowling Green, Ohio 

The Typewriter in Elementary School Composition—John J. Forester, 
Bradford School, Montclair, New Jersey 

Reading Interests of Two Groups of Exceptional Children in Grades 
Three to Eight—Paul A. Witty, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Poetry Experiences of an Itinerant Teacher—John Hooper, Stephen Daye 
Press, Brattleboro, Vermont 

Recent Research Findings in the Appreciation of Literature—Angela M. 
Broening, Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


School Journalism 


Chairman: Mabel A. Bessey, Bay Ridge High School, New York City 

When News Is English—Charles R. Gaston, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City 

An Experiment in Building a Journalism Curriculum—Margaret M. 
Sullivan, South High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

The School Publication as a House Organ—Gertrude L. Turner, Abing- 
ton High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Nosing for News Down the Trails of Literature—Mary J. J. Wrinn, 
George Washington High School, New York City 

The Relationship of College Undergraduate Journals to the Classroom— 
Helen Lockwood, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 

School Journalism as a Newspaper Man Sees It—Lee A. White, Detrcit 
News, Detroit, Michigan 

Discussion: Leader, Dewitt D. Wise, High School, New Rochelle, New 
York 

Language Art Composition 


Composition Teaching in American High Schools before 1850—Conrad 
T. Logan, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

An Analytical Contrast of Oral with Written English—Paul P. Bushnell, 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 

The Changing Sentence Structure in Grades Four to Twelve—Lou La- 
Brant, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

A Program for the Supervision of Written Composition—Reba N. 

Perkins, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
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Development of Composition Courses around Functional Centers— 
Edward Alvey, Jr., University of Virginia, University, Virginia 
Every Class a Class in English—H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 
Literature 


How Good Readers Read Novels—Elinor Watson Carroll, State Teachers 
College, LaCross, Wisconsin 

Shakespeare in American Schools—Henry W. Simon, New College, Col- 
umbia University, New York City 

Approaching the Classic through Modern Literature—Thomas R. Cook, 
High School, Great Neck, New York 

Timeliness and Timelessness in Reading Content—Gladys G. Gambill, 
High School, Newport News, Virginia 

Improvement of the Literature Recitation—Ward H. Green, Director of 
English, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Testing Literary Appreciation—Herbert A. Carroll, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Radio—Its Relation to English 

Chairman: Max J. Herzburg, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 

Broadcasting a Speech Course—Vida R. Sutton, National Broadcasting 
Company, New York City 

Qualities of Broadcasting—F. N. Tumley, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Please Pronounce Your ‘‘R’s’”—Franklin Dunham, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, New York City 

The Radio and the English Teacher—Raymond Knight, New York 
City 

Significance of the Radio—Alfred N. Goldsmith, Radio Corporation of 
America, New York City 

Discussion of plans of the Radio Committee 


Speech and Oral English 

The National Movement in Debate, and Its Results—Ray Cecil Carter, 
President, National Forensic League, Departmental Supervisor, High 
School, Albany, New York 

An Experiment in Interviewing—Elizabeth W. Baker, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 

Address Lee Emerson Bassett, Leland Stanford University, Stanford Uni- 

versity, California 
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Speech Education in Teacher Training Institutions—Virginia Sanderson, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Speech Defects in Prospective Teachers—Dorothy I. Mulgrave, New 
York University, New York City 

Speech Training Specific to Individual Needs—E. C. Mabie, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City 


Problems of Teachers College English 
Chairman: C. R. Rounds, Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
Using Motion Pictures To Demonstrate Teaching Technique in English*— 
Bernice Orndorff, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Effects of Conferences in Freshman Composition—E. C. Beck, State 
Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Words for the Wordless—Leslie H. Meeks, State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
The Peabody College Plan of Training Teachers of English—Charles S. 
Pendleton, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Recent Investigations Relative to English in Teachers Colleges—Ida A. 
Jewett, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 4:15 P.M. 
ANNUAL BANQUET, 6:15 P.M. 
Toastmaster: Edwin L. Miller, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, De- 
troit, Michigan. 
English 4 la Carte—Angela M. Broening, Public Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
The Heart of the West—Howard R. Driggs, New York University, New 
York City 
The Best I Can Remember—Reverend Edgar DeWitt Jones, Central 
Woodward Christian Church, Detroit, Michigan 
The Fun of Professing Books—Edwin O. Grover, Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida 
Teaching Literature—Now and Then—Franklin T. Baker, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2 
SECTION MEETINGS, 9:30 A.M. 
Joint Meeting, Elementary and Teachers College Sections 
Children’s Preferences in Literature—Dale Zeller, State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 


2 Acknowledgment is made to the Eastman Kodak Company for service. 
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The Effect of Musical Setting upon Children’s Interest in Poetry—Mabel 
Snedaker, University of lowa, Iowa City 

The Ability of Teachers To Interpret Poetry—Helen W. Hartley, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

Important Recent Research in Elementary School English—Bess 
Goodykoontz, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Junior High School 


Humorous Literature in the Junior High School—Ruth E. Wells, High 
School, Saratoga Springs, New York 

Two Experiments in Work-Type Reading Exercises—P. B. Jacobson, 
Principal, High School, Austin, Minneapolis 

Self-Direction of Work in Eighth-Grade English—Jessie M. McConnel, 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Developing Emotional Sensitivity and Creative Imagination and Expres- 
sion through the English Course—H. A. Voaden, Central High School 
of Commerce, Toronto, Canada 

The Problem of Expression, and Hints for Its Solution—Sarah E. Simons, 
Central High School, Washington, D.C. 

Current Adjustment in English Courses of Study—T. H. McMillan, 
Chattanooga High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Senior High School 


Integration of English with Pupil Needs and Experiences—Edith M. 
Horton, Senior High School, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Enriching the English Course for Dullards—Nancy G. Coryell, Manual 
Training High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Correlation of English with Content Subjects—Harold A. Anderson, 
University High School, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Extensive vs. Intensive Reading in Sophomore English—Lillian Rose, 
South Saint Paul, Minnesota 

Unit Testing in Literature—Frances Jones, High School, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

Measuring the Vocabulary Burden of Literature Texts—Stella S. Center, 
New York City 

College 


Teaching College English in an Appropriate Setting—E. A. Cross, State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 

Some Experiments in the Teaching of Literature—Lincoln R. Gibbs, 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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Gropings in the What, How, and Why of College Literature—Robert 
Campbell, Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas 

The Syracuse University Investigation of Good Writing—Burges John- 
son, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

The Work of the Committee on College Reading—Atwood H. Townsend, 
New York City 


RECEPTION TO INCOMING OFFICERS, 12:15-1:00 P.M. 
LUNCHEON AND GENERAL SESSION, 1:00 P.M. 


Chairman: Max J. Herzberg, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 

These Statisticians—Burges Johnson, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York 

The New American Novels—May Lamberton Becker, Herald-Tribune 
“Books,”’ New York City 

Address Stephen Leacock, McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


RAILROADS 


In addition to the special airplane rates announced elsewhere, the 
railroads have granted us a rate of one and one-third fare for the round 
trip on the certificate plan. 

If there is no open rate lower than this, buy a ticket to Detroit and 
insist upon a certificate (not just a receipt) on account of the National 
Council of Teachers of English Convention. No refund of fare will be made 
because of failure to obtain a proper certificate when purchasing going 
ticket. Unless you have previously purchased your ticket, arrive half an 
hour early for your train to give the agent time to look the matter up. 
If your agent has no certificates he will tell you the nearest station that 
has; buy a local ticket to that station and there buy your ticket to Detroit 
and obtain a certificate. 

If there is a round-trip rate of less than one and one-third fare from 
your station to Detroit, take advantage of it. If you do not pay less than 
one fare for the round trip we can count your ticket if necessary to make 
up our registration. 


Hore. 


Room rates at Hotel Statler are as follows: Single rooms, $3.00 and 
$3.50. Double rooms, $4.50 to $7.00. 
It is wise to make reservations at once. 
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A COUNCIL RADIO COMMITTEE 


A new committee, to deal with radio, has just been appointed by Pro- 
fessor Walter Barnes, President of the National Council, with Max J. 
Herzberg, as chairman. 

This committee feels that the connection of radio with the National 
Council may take three forms: consideration of the uses of the radio in 
classrooms, broadcasting by Council members, and training in apprecia- 
tion of programs given outside of school hours. Whi'e the first two forms 
will not be neglected, emphasis will be placed for the present on the work- 
ing out of standards and tests of appreciation. 

Suggestions and assistance will be welcomed by the committee. Among 
the specific questions answers to which are being sought are the following: 

1. What form should a research project in this field take? Something 
similar to Mr. William Lewin’s motion-picture experiment is needed, but 
it should perhaps be simpler in form, and it should take account, of course, 
of the difference in subject matter. 

2. What material is now available for the use of English teachers? 
If readers of the English Journal have conducted any experiments or 
know of others who have conducted them, it is requested that they for- 
ward information regarding the experiments to the committee. 

3. What kinds of broadcasts does the general public welcome in the 
field covered by the National Council? 

The Radio Committee is desirous of making a roster of teachers who 
are interested in the relations of broadcasting and English teacher. Send 
names and other data to Mr. Herzberg, Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The following addition to Article VI of the Constitution of the Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English will be voted upon at the business 
meeting on the afternoon of December 1 at the Hotel Statler in Detroit: 


There shall be available to teachers of English life membership in the Na- 
tional Council, including either one of the English Journals or the Elementary 
English Review. The life-membership fee shall be fifty dollars, of which at least 
one-haif must be paid in cash and the other half at the end of twelve months. 
All the money received as life-membership fees shall be placed in a trust fund or 
permanent endowment. 
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AIR SERVICE TO DETROIT 

For the first time the air lines are this year taking an interest in the 
annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, and the 
three transcontinental companies—American Airways, Transcontinental 
& Western Air, and the United Air Lines—have offered to co-operate in 
giving the most advantageous service to those who wish to travel to De- 
troit by air. Teachers living at a distance can overcome the time difficulty 
by using this fastest form of transportation; those nearer by will enjoy the 
novel and educational experience of viewing the country from an airplane. 

There is direct airplane service to Detroit from forty-four states. The 
flying time from Los Angeles is eighteen and a quarter hours. Delegates 
leaving cities as far south as Forth Worth and Dallas shortly before mid- 
night will reach Detroit in the middle of the forenoon, and New York is 
only four and a third hours away. 

In many instances, arrangements may be made for air travel to De- 
troit at moderate rates. Information may be obtained from the offices of 
the companies mentioned, from the Public Relations Committee, 246 
Waverly Place, New York City, or from the Council offices, 211 West 
68th Street, Chicago. 


BOOK WEEK, 1933 

The special theme chosen for the 1933 Book Week (November 12 to 18) 
is ‘Growing Up with Books.” In choosing this theme the Book Week 
Committee recognizes the problems precipitated by the increased leisure 
which children growing up into a new world will enjoy and the need for 
children to have wide and easy access to books. The National Association 
of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York, annually acts as head- 
quarters for Book Week publicity and has issued a striking new photo- 
graphic poster and leaflet with program suggestions. Teachers who send 
for this material should inclose twenty cents to cover shipping costs. 

The Macmillan Company has issued a small booklet of school program 
suggestions for Book Week. This pamphlet and special book lists are 
available free on request. Write the Juvenile Department, The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PUPILS’ INTERSECTIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The Junior Red Cross News sponsors a system of intersectional corre- 
spondence in which all pupils from the kindergarten through the senior 
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high school have a part. It is pointed out that this plan has the advantage 
of avoiding the obstacles of translation encountered in international cor- 
respondence. The details of the plan are included in the ‘Teachers’ 
Guide,” by Ruth E. Henderson, a supplement to the Junior Red Cross 
News. Teachers who are interested should address American Red Cross, 
National Headquarters, Washington, D.C. 


PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


In the September issue of Common Sense Professor John Dewey writes 
tersely on “The Imperative Need for a New Radical Party.”’ He admits 
that many of the measures of President Roosevelt are well-meaning and 
even necessary, but insists that the only way to preserve as well as to ex- 
tend whatever is good in the Rooseveltian measures is the formation of a 
strong, radical new party. He feels that with the return of recovery the 
pressure of big business upon the Democratic machine will effect the re- 
turn of the control of government by the big interests. 


Leon Trotsky in his illuminating leading article in the September 
Harper’s takes the view that Hitler’s May 17 speech in behalf of dis- 
armament was a mask to cover his essentially militaristic program. He 
presents in evidence an open letter sent by Hitler to Von Papen and pub- 
lished in pamphlet form on October 16, 1932, in which Hitler urged that 
Germany should avoid any show of preparedness while it was in its pres- 
ent weak military position. He further suggested that the re-militariza- 
tion of Germany should be accomplished through large corrections in the 
Versailles Treaty, by convincing England of the need of a strong defense 
against Soviet Russia. 


In the same magazine Holmes M. Alexander describes the charlatanry 
and knavery of politics in a state legislature. 


Allan Tate comments upon the literary reputation of Sidney Lanier in 
an article in the New Republic for August 30, 1933, called ‘“A Southern 
Romantic.”’ Mr. Tate’s estimate, called forth by the publication of Aubrey 
H. Starke’s new biography of Sidney Lanier, is distinctly unfavorable. 
Of the most famous of Lanier’s poems, “The Marshes of Glynn,” Mr. 
Tate says, “It has two distinct features: a mechanical versification super- 
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imposed for its own musical value upon the subject; a muddled handling 
of the images, a fault concealed by the use of semi-symbolic abstractions 
and moralistic ideas.”’ 


“Rockefeller, Rivera, and Art.’”? By Walter Pach. Harper’s, Septem- 
ber, 1933. The present controversy over a fresco by Diego Rivera in 
Rockefeller Center is not a fight between Rockefeller and Lenin but be- 
tween art and the counterfeit of art. Neither the critics of the fresco nor 
its Communistic defenders realize that the significance of this vast work 
does not hinge on a particular detail, but resides in the artist’s whole atti- 
tude toward life, life’s purposes, and the means of fulfilling them. From 
this standpoint Rockefeller and Lenin stand much closer together than 
people think. Both believe in eliminating waste through the concentra- 
tion of effort; both look toward a future in which mankind will benefit by 
unity of purpose; both are culminations of man’s collective purpose to 
base his life on more reasonable conditions. Whether the system of Rocke- 
feller or that of Lenin will come into control of these conditions, it is im- 
possible to predict; but even the fiercest opponent of Lenin cannot deny 
that his ideas have their place in a great mural painting when the artist 
undertakes to depict ‘‘Man at the Crossroads, Looks toward his Future.” 

Rivera, who has done so much in renewing the ancient art of fresco, 
made of his assignment a splendid and dynamic exposition of the scientif- 
ic, mechanistic, and social forces at work in American life today and could 
not to his mind fail to include a statement about Communism. Everyone 
will agree that it is our ideas that should be told of in this picture, but who 
knows those ideas in their fullness and depth? One value of art is to 
make clear these thoughts, and often it has been the distant audience 
that first realizes how the artist has told the truth. Since the main line of 
continuance between pre-Columbian America and that of our own time is 
found in Mexico and the ancient traditions are carried on in the present 
art of the Mexican Republic, it was natural that we should address 
ourselves to a Mexican for a fresco. 

When Rivera was asked to alter his work he replied that rather than 
sacrifice his integrity he preferred to see it destroyed. In that sense of 
the integrity of the artist’s work must the true art be distinguished from 
the counterfeit. It is the business of the artist to tell the truth; and 
we should beware of the mentality described by Milton in the Areopa- 
gitica: that of the “gallant man” who thought to make the crows stay 
within the park by shutting its gates. 
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PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


“A Verse-Speaking Choir.” By George B. Rabinor. High Points, Sep- 
tember, 1933. The verse-speaking choir, originated as the Oxford choir, is 
valuable as a method of studying poetry because it emphasizes the tonal 
values of poetry. By way of introduction to this novel method a leader 
reads one line of the poem aloud and the choir repeats it in chorus. This 
procedure is continued throughout the entire poem which, at the begin- 
ning at least, should be short. The leader should attempt to overcome 
mechanical reading by precept and example. The next step is to ask the 
chorus to read an entire poem without following anyone. Special atten- 
tion should be paid to thought values and rhythmic patterns. Changes 
in mood and sound devised by the poet can frequently be brought out by 
the use of different voices, as in the singing choir. Thus where the poem 
is light and gay we use lighter, higher, girlish voices and where it is 
solemn and slow we use heavier, manlier ones. Various combinations 
can be tried effectively almost as in music to indicate conflicting moods 
and to show changes of plot or emotion in a poem. 


“The Central Task, Restated.”” By Harrison M. Karr. Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, June, 1933. In the June, 1932, issue of the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech Mr. George P. Krapp defines the problem of the teacher 
of speech as the “training of the young in the articulation and recognition 
of speech sounds.” Such a definition of the functions of speech training 
is much too limited a statement of the obligations of the speech teacher. 
Various spokesmen of our profession have from time to time enunciated 
principles upon which a fair degree of concurrence has developed. These 
three are typical: (1) to teach speech as a vehicle for the communication 
of ideas; (2) to teach speech as an opportunity for the individual to ad- 
just himself to the social environment and to influence the social environ- 
ment; (3) to try to improve the pupil’s power of expression in order that 
the communication of ideas may be more efficient. 

All of these standards ought to be given equal emphasis. The articula- 
tion and recognition of speech sounds is simply one factor in effective ex- 
pression. Professor Brigance recently made a statement that is very per- 
tinent to this problem: “It is hard for us to see that speech is not a single 
structure in education which can stand alone. It is easy for us to forget 
that the ends and aims of our field must harmonize with the ends and 
aims of education in general.”’ The task of our teaching is the stimulating 
of our students to get vitally interested in having something to say. 
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“The Library and the Study Program.’? By Maxie N. Woodring and 
Grace L. Aldrich. Teachers College Record, May, 1933. Of the three types 
of reading material which the school library should have at hand—recrea- 
tional, inspirational, and informational—the recreational, defined as any- 
thing which a pupil reads for pleasure, is the most important, because 
genuine reading habits follow reading satisfaction. Work with backward 
pupils tends to prove that in individual cases at least they become good 
students when they have learned to read for pleasure. Recreational read- 
ing, then, is requisite to other reading, not only because it aids the mastery 
of the mechanics of reading, but also because it establishes a pleasant re- 
action to books. 

One of the difficulties which the librarian encounters arises from ineffec- 
tive assignments. From the library point of view the good assignment 
should (1) be of genuine interest to the pupils; (2) be clear, definite, and 
fully understood; (3) be related to his past work, lead to future work, and 
seem necessary to the comprehension of the subject; (4) be definitely 
limited and reasonable in its demands; (5) be difficult enough to be chal- 
lenging and not difficult enough to be discouraging; (6) require only those 
techniques which the pupil is ready to use; (7) help him to use the same 
methods of work in various subjects; (8) make allowance for individual 
differences. 

In brief, the ideal school library furnishes a wealth of informational 
material and an organization of these materials which makes effective 
study possible. It is an enriched field from which pupils may gain the 
stimulation and breadth of view which inspirational reading gives and the 
satisfaction and proficiency which come from recreational reading. 


“‘A Proposed Change in Intercollegiate Speaking.” By Arleigh B. Wil- 
liamson. Quarterly Journal of Speech, April, 1933. Contest debating in 
general fails to attract audiences because of its lack of interest to the 
man in the street. The purpose, form, and methods of debating are not 
usually based on the idea of obtaining responses from audiences. More- 
over, the training offered college debaters is one-sided and frequently 
neglects constructive social attitude and true persuasiveness. College de- 
baters often do not believe in the point of view they defend. 

The plan that is here proposed would encourage at least as thorough 
knowledge on social subjects as does debate. It suggests that a vital so- 
cial problem, toward the remedy of which as many plans may be advo- 
cated as there are speakers, whose refutations should consist not in denial] 
of opponents’ arguments but in pointing out fundamental weaknesses in 
facts or arguments, be selected for discussion. 
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Such an activity might be known as an intercollegiate forum sponsored 
by the colleges in a given area and organized into a league which would 
arrange a schedule for the separate forums. About three forums, at each 
of which three colleges should be represented, should be held each year 
at each participating college. The first speaker should be an expositor who 
provides the necessary informational background, and who should be fol- 
lowed by three other student speakers presenting different solutions of the 
problem. A five- to seven-minute restatement by each of the three speak- 
ers should be admitted if desired. A faculty authority or chairman should 
sum up the discussion, pointing out weaknesses in the proposals or pre- 
senting a proposal of his own if he has one. He should not name a winner 
or best speaker. Perhaps the audience might be given an opportunity to 
ask questions or make statements. Several features of the plan necessi- 
tate preliminary correspondence between the colleges participating in the 
forum. If the plan is to be successful it should be given as much attention 
and assistance as debating receives at present. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

CLEMENT Woop—American poet and distinguished critic; author of 
Poets of America, The Craft of Poetry, Hunters of Heaven, a biography of 
Amy Lowell, and many volumes of poetry; formerly president of the 
American Literary Association and director of the Poetry Institute of 
America; contributing editor to Voices, the Circle, the Harp, and other 
poetry magazines; conductor of an annual personal seminar on poetry and 
creative prose at Bozenkill, Delanson, New York. 

STELLA S. CENTER—A.B., Tift College (Forsyth, Ga.) and Peabody 
College; Ph.B., University of Chicago; A.M., Columbia University; 
Litt.D., University of Georgia; instructor in Columbia University, 1917- 
31; first assistant in English, John Adams High School, New York; genere! 
editor of a series of literature texts for junior high school; co-author with 
Ethel E. Holmes of Elements in English and Elements of English Com- 
position; co-chairman with Max J. Herzberg of the Council committee 
which compiled the lists for Books for Home Reading and Leisure Reading; 
president of the National Council of Teachers of English, 1931-32. 

PEARL HoGREFE—Ph.D., University of Chicago; associate professor of 
English at Iowa State Teachers College; formerly head of the department 
of English at the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
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Norma D. Sotve—Ph.D., University of Michigan; director of dra- 
matics at the University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Jay NEw.Lin—A.B., Indiana University; A.M., Indiana University; 
teacher of speech and dean of school for radio announcers; contributor 
to professional magazines on problems of speech and journalism in high 
school and college. 

Resecca L. PoLttock—professor of education in West Virginia Uni- 
versity; director of student teaching of English in the University High 
School; contributor to West Virginia School Journal and the High School 
Teacher. 

MARGARET K. WALRAVEN—librarian at Technical High School, Dallas, 
Texas; contributor to Texas Outlook and Wilson Bulletin, a magazine for 
librarians. 

Paut J. HArRRIis—M.A., Ohio State University; graduate student in 
Northwestern University School of Speech; director of N.R.A. pageants, 
dramatic spectacles, and celebrations. 

RuTtH MESSENGER—B.A., Cornell College; teacher of literature in 
Algona High School, Algona, Iowa. 

E. LurA Moore—B.A., M.A., University of Missouri; teacher of 
English in Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


A. StarBucK—professor of English at Iowa State College. 

W. Epwarp Farrison—B.A., Lincoln University; M.A., University of 
Pennsylvania; professor of English at Bennett College for Women, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; formerly head of the department of English 
at West Virginia State College. 

WILLARD K. WyNnN—assistant professor of English in North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering, State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Don CAMERON ALLEN—Ph.D., University of Illinois; instructor in 
English, State College of Washington; formerly head professor of English 
at Illinois Wesleyan; author of the forthcoming Francis Meres’ Treatise 
“Poetrie”’: A Critical Edition. 

WILBuR LANG ScHRAMM—A.M., Harvard; Ph.D., Iowa University; re- 
search associate at the University of Iowa; assistant editor of the Philolog- 
ical Quarterly; author of numerous essays and articles. 
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BOOKS 


A WORKBOOK IN THINKING 


Better Work Habits’ is sufficiently interesting to attract attention even 
among the masses of workbooks with which the publishers are almost 
overwhelming us. It has, of course, the inevitable handicap of attempting 
to teach people how to work by the use of materials other than those which 
their regular interests discover. That is, one is to learn how to read the 
science text here, and later apply the skill to the science lesson. It would 
seem more logical to attach the teaching to the task at hand. If, however, 
a teacher accepts the drillbook theory, he will find this book valuable. 

Miss Salisbury analyzes the matters of making outlines, of note-taking, 
and of reading for information, and develops the necessary skills clearly 
and logically. The pupil knows all of the time what he is learning. This 
seems an excellent thing. Too often textbook writers seem to prefer mak- 
ing the development of skills a game, the import of which the player never 
knows. An example of the analysis may be valuable here. In reading, pu- 
pils learn how to discover key sentences, topic sentences, such guides as 
“firstly,” “secondly” etc.; how to summarize paragraphs; and how to 
connect related points. Progress is gradual, and directions for procedure 
clear. 

One might wish that the author had been more careful in some of her 
general statements. For example, she says: ‘‘Certain mental habits are 
as fundamental to successful living as are good health and good manners. 
Among them are memory, sense of number, and language”’ (p. 2). Such a 
proposition sounds strangely like the faculty psychology, long since dis- 
carded by psychologists. 

Such topics for outline as “Advantages and Disadvantages of Being a 
Freshman” (p. 24), requiring the pupil to analyze a question about which 
no one can do anything, again suggest the pen-and-sword debates of an- 
other day. Substitutions can, of course, be made. 

On the whole, despite the foregoing faults, Better Work Habits offers 
much to the teacher who is approaching reading and writing habits from 


the standpoint of the thinking involved. 
Lou L. LABRANT 
THE On10 STATE UNIVERSITY 
CoLumsBus, OxI0 


* By Rachel Salisbury. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1932. 
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POETRY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The editor of an anthology must make two choices. Shall he include 
poetry of both past and present? Shall he arrange his material by author 
or by theme? Mr. Max Herzberg in Off to Arcady* has decided on the 
poetry of all time arranged on a basis of subject matter. His theme titles 
are unusually suggestive. ‘‘Ways of the Redman”’ gives translations of 
various Indian songs along with material by Lew Sarett, Philip Freneau’s 
quaint “Indian Burying Ground” and a selection from Longfellow’s ever- 
loved ‘‘Hiawatha.”’ ‘“The Choice of Roads”’ is an interesting symbolism 
of life-choices. One wishes this section might have been headed by Robert 
Frost’s “The Road Not Taken,” but an anthology must be judged, not 
by its exclusions, but by its inclusions. The section ‘“The Poet’s Moods”’ 
is a happy approach to an understanding of the lyric, the mood of the poet 
universalized in song. 

An unusual feature of the book is the footnotes for the meanings of un- 
common words and difficult allusions. Any teacher who has observed the 
fatal facility with which high-school young people pass over unfamiliar 
words in a rhythmic pattern will welcome this aid to a unified emotional 
impression of a poem, and leave dictionary exercises for prose. Of equal 
interest are the study suggestions at the end of the book. “The selections 
fall into sixteen divisions, and for each of these divisions editorial material 
has been provided. In addition, twenty-one poems have been selected for 
special study—for those who wish to take up a limited number of poems in 
detail.” No study suggestions can completely satisfy every teacher, but 
these are both modest and suggestive enough to guide the timid and serve 
as a challenge to the independent. The Introduction contains much ex- 
cellent material about poetry, at times comprehensive rather than rele- 
vant; for instance, synecdoche and metonymy, hyperbole and litotes 
would seem to belong to the subtleties of the rhetorician rather than to the 
imaginative vision of the poet. But the Introduction is the teacher’s own, 
to be used selectively to meet particular needs. One other suggestion— 
Mr. Herzberg uses for scansion the arbitrary marking of a cross for the 
unstressed syllable, a macron for the stressed syllable. If scansion of 
poetry is to become familiar to high-school students, would it not be better 
to use the standard symbols rather than to create a conflicting system? 

The unique feature of the book is the inclusion of the final section, “The 
Younger Choir,” containing thirty-four charming poems by student writ- 
ers. These are supplemented by study suggestions on writing. In these 
the approach is through the mechanics of verse, exercises in accent, meter 


* New York: American Book Company, 1933. Pp. 503. $1.00. 
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and rhyme, followed by creative exercises containing possible titles for 
poems. Here the approach seems mechanistic, being based on subject 
matter rather than self-experience. In the estimate of the reviewer such 
definite directions fail to capture the very creative impulse the teacher is 
seeking. But this is a small part of a book which is primarily a well-chosen 
collection of poetry already written. The ultimate test of any edited book 
of literature is that it lets its author or authors speak directly to young 
readers. The day seems to be vanishing when the notes outweigh the 
text. Here we have 387 pages of actual poetry with only about 100 pages 
of editorial material, including careful indexing. The reader is not only 


Off to Arcady. He arrives. 
Snow LONGLEY HovusH 
Los ANGELES H1GH SCHOOL 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
On the Hill. By Lewis Gibbs. Appleton. $2.00. 


Samuel Holliday, successful pioneer in cheap motor cars, retired at early age because 
‘the knew that there must be something infinitely worth having or doing that he had 
not had or done yet because there had been no time for it.”” He bought a park and built 
a good house in it; sold the park for building lots; investigated ‘‘life’’ under the guidance 
of an unscrupulous stepson; spoiled his irresponsible daughter-in-law with gifts; im- 
agined a happy family life to come—and was killed by a falling tree. Samuel is but the 
central feature in the slice-of-life pattern of the story. 


The Snows of Helicon. By H. M. Tomlinson. Harper. $2.50. 

Beauty, privacy, quiet reflection—these our mad world has forgotten in its worship 
of magnitude and utility. To try to prevent the destruction of the remains of an island 
temple to Apollo, even to die in the attempt, is better than to continue to design florid 
hotels and gaudy cinema palaces. So thinks and acts John Travers, internationally 
famous architect. Only a hardened old bo’sun shows even a glimmer of understanding. 


Eagle Feather. By Catherine E. Dodd. Appleton. 

Once again romantic Shelley longs passionately to reform the world, loves ardently, 
and draws under the spell of his personality Byron, Harriet and Eliza, Mary Godwin, 
Hogg, Peacock. The novel, inspired by Browning’s “Memorabilia,” is in the manner 
of a biography except for the absence of footnotes. 


Twenty Years A-Growing. By Maurice O’Sullivan. Translated from the original 
Irish by Moya Llewelyn Davies and George Thomson. Viking. $2.50. 
For the benefit of his old neighbors on the Great Blasket, a bleak little island off the 
southwest cost of Ireland, Maurice recounts with artless vividness his boyhood experi- 
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ences there: digging puffins from their burrows, sneaking away to the boat races, 
catching thrushes for a Hallowe’en feast, attending a wake, fishing with the men, dancing 
at parties, traveling as a greenhorn to Dublin and being initiated into the Free State’s 
Civic Guard. These and many more are presented from the inside where even Synge and 
Lady Gregory were but spectators, and the translators produce the very inflections of 
the Irish. 


Death in the Woods. By Sherwood Anderson. Liveright. $2.00. 

In these fourteen sketches Sherwood Anderson draws unconventional outlines of 
men and women in various stages of unhappiness and in various types of maladjustment. 
He crystallizes in his familiar, deceptive simplicity of phrase the elusive elements of 
mood and motive. The glimpses of the Kentucky mountaineers are strikingly unlike 
the romanticized conceptions current in recent literature. 


The Fleeting and Other Poems. By Walter De La Mare. Knopf. $2.50. 


Prodigal imagery and consummate word-artistry make the reading of these poems 
a moving experience. The motif is dominantly pictorial, and whatever there is of bitter- 
ness and spiritual conflict is set in a background of stars and flowers. The collection 
consists of a playlet, a long poem, and about sixty brief lyrics developed for the most 
part from the more normal emotional complexes. 


Proud Horns. By Carleton Drewry. Macmillan. $1.50. 


These poems, composed in an autumn mood, reveal a sensitive, brooding spirit, 
hedged by loneliness and despair. They are proud horns of invective, which “rend Life, 
and bleed her into bitter song.’’ Notwithstanding the sense of weariness and futility 
that shrouds these lines, they convey an astonishing impression of vitality. 


Sunward. By Tom Sweeney. With woodcuts by Bjorn Egeli. Putnam. $2.50. 

A book of didactic verse tracing the growth of civilization from the caveman to 
Gandhi and Einstein. The theme of the sequence is extremely interesting and the com- 
bination of poetic forms original. Except in isolated instances, however, the philo- 
sophic and scientific subject matter is presented without lyric or deeply emotional treat- 
ment. 


Tomorrow's Tide. By Charles Bruce. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Lucid, pregnant phrase and a consistent virility of tone make this little book stand 
out among ampler collections of the year. Each of these twenty-five brief poems is a 
triumph. 


A Mountain Township. By Walter Hard. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 


These amusing though somewhat conventional portraits of village characters in a 
Vermont community of an earlier generation reveal with simplicity and charm one 
aspect of the New England folk life. Humor and pathos abound in these free-verse tales, 
and the reader is left undisturbed by contemplation of the bigotry and cruelty of the 
small town or the bitterness of the struggle with nature. Dorothy Canfield Fisher writes 
the introductory appreciation. 
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Contemporary Drama. European Plays III. Selected by E. Bradlee Watson and 

Benfield Pressey. Scribner’s. $1.25. 

These five plays, Chekhov’s “The Seagull,” “The Dream Play”; Gorky’s “Night 
Lodging” or “The Lower Death”; D’Annunzio’s ‘Francesca Da Rimini; and Bena- 
venti’s ““The Passion Flower” are selected from the late naturalistic stage of the con- 
temporary period. 


Journal of Arnold Bennett: 1921-1928. Viking Press. $3.00. 

This third and final volume of Bennett’s Journal is of even greater interest to the 
general reader than the preceding, because of the numerous informal portraits of dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. The index is a veritable who’s who of celebrities in litera- 
ture, the arts, and politics. Bennett himself appears in these notes as a vital human 
figure, writing with the utmost candor and without egoism or affectation. 


What Books Shall I Read? By Francis K. W. Drury and W. E. Simnett. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.50. 

This handbook on reading for adults is not merely a reading list but a discriminating 
guide to the outstanding works in each field of human interest. Considerable space is 
devoted to the problem of the availability of books and to inexpensive editions. Methods 
of reading, the use of the library, the forming of a private library, as well as a survey 
of the best books in each of the literary forms, constitute the subject matter of this 
valuable manual. 


Essay Annual—1933. By Erich A. Walter. Scott, Foresman. $1.00. 

The first of a series of yearly collections of significant essays—personal, critical, con- 
troversial, and humorous. Nearly all the essayists included in this first anthology are 
writers who have “arrived,” although several of these articles will probably not be 
available in the Freshman readers. In later volumes Professor Walter will probably 
undertake the more hazardous experiment of discovering quality among the “promis- 
ing” younger writers. 


Toward Planetism. By Roger R. Hawkins. San Yu. Peiping, China. 

A pamphlet described in its subtitle as ‘‘an explorative attempt at viewing human 
problems and goals in the light of a possible method and plan for doing something 
about them.” The author suggests the solution of contemporary problems through 
world-planning and the eventual formation of a “grand central clearing-house of plane- 
tistic endeavors.”’ He invites criticism of his plan and suggestions for the achievement 
of world-unity. 


The Mind of Poe and Other Studies. By Killis Campbell. Harvard University 

Press. $2.50. 

This collection of contributions to Poe scholarship comprises an essay on ‘‘The Mind 
of Poe,”’ which establishes the latter as a man of wide knowledge and clear mind, an 
estimate of the contemporary opinion of Poe, in which Professor Campbell reaches the 
conclusion that Poe’s reputation as a writer of short stories and critic had been well es- 
tablished before his death, an evaluation of the Poe-Griswold controversy, resulting in 
a favorable judgment of Poe, an examination of the social and political background of 
Poe’s times, autobiographical elements in the work of Poe, sources upon which Poe 
drew for material, and a fairly elaborate study of the Poe canon. The studies advance 
no psychological theories, nor do they contain sensational judgments. 
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A Survey of English Dictionaries. By M. M. Mathews. Oxford University Press. 

A fascinating and much-needed description of the great dictionaries of English 
language. This history of English dictionaries from the earliest times to the present, 
a study of the introduction of the historical] principle in dictionary making, and an illus- 
trated review of lexicographic methods are presented in non-technical language. Special 
attention is given to the Oxford English Dictionary and to the work of Sir William 
Craigie in Older Scottish and American English, of Professor Moore in Middle English, 
and Professor Fries in Early Modern English. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
The Elimination of Technical Errors in Written Composition through Formal Drill. 

By Jesse Edward Thomas. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. 

VIII, No. 2. 

Eighteen minutes a day, four days a week for twelve weeks, were devoted to drill on 
items of English mechanics. The whole of the fifth hour each week went to theme writ- 
ing. 

Group A had dictation and multiple-response error-recognition drills in which (a) 
each item occurred several times in the drill in which it was introduced and (6) each 
drill included some use of all that had been taught. Group A’s theme errors were 
checked according to an error guide familiar to the pupils; Group B’s by any method the 
teacher had previously used. 

Group A reduced its theme errors by more than 50 per cent; Group B by less than 
20 per cent; Group A also made the greater improvement in formal tests. 


The Educational Frontier. By William H. Kilpatrick and Others. Century. 
$2.50. 

Dewey’s doctrine of growth as an outcome of the interplay of the organism and its 
environment runs as a persistent undertone in this yearbook of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. In its insistence upon a realistic study of community 
problems by the school, upon self-direction in the education of teachers as well as chil- 
dren, upon the extension of education to all members of the community, and upon the 
democratization of the school system, it outlines a series of proposals that are fairly rev- 
olutionary. An indispensable textbook on the guiding theory of the new education. 


Effective Instructional Leadership: A Study of the Problem of Integration. The 
Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of the N.E.A. By a Committee of the Department. Rudolph D. Lind- 
quist, Chairman. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

This committee report advocates the dissemination of educational science among 
the members of the teaching staff and the establishment of genuinely co-operative rela- 
tionships as the only effectively educative technique of supervision. A contribution to 
the science of supervision as sound as it is unorthodox. 

Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth. By Bessie Louise Pierce. 
Scribner’s. 

§Professor Pierce sketches the confused mass of opinion and prejudice which scores 
of propagandist agencies, aided and abetted by school administrators and teachers, are 
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daily importing into the schools of America. It is a long story, and its annals include the 
relatively innocuous activities of the American School Citizenship League as well as 
the nefarious influence of the public utility combinations. Of profound interest to 
teachers in all fields. 


Towa Silent Reading Tests: Elementary Test. By H. A. Greene and E. H. Kelley. 

World Book Co. 

An elementary reading test covering the junior high school grades and organized 
to meet the practical needs of the classroom. The sections of the test deal with para- 
graph meaning, word meaning, selection of central idea of paragraph, sentence meaning, 
location of information, and rate of silent reading. Specific application is made to ele- 
mentary and junior high school subject matter. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Forward Steps in Thinking and Writing. By Gordon Wilson, Clarence A. 
Rubado, and Magnolia Scoville. Silver, Burdett. $0.24 each. 
Practice pads for the seventh and eighth grades organized on the unit plan. The ma- 


terials have been selected on the basis of actual classroom problems and arranged in the 
order of increasing complexity. Reviews and test materials are included. 


King Richard III. By William Shakespeare. Edited by Hazleton Spencer. 

Heath. $0.60. 

A new member of the Arden Shakespeare Series presented in readable type and treat- 
ed in introduction and notes from the point of view of dramatic quality rather than 
analysis of textual problems. 

“Making” the School Newspaper. By Irving Crump. Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 
A delightfully written textbook for the beginner in high school journalism. All the 


problems—technical, stylistic, and social—which confront the staff of the high-school 
newspaper are clearly presented in this story of the experiences of Stephen Trent. 


The Palace of Knossos. By Elizabeth McFadden. Samuel French. $0.35. 

Advocates of intergration in the modern English curriculum will welcome this ex- 
cellent historica] play, a dramatic version of the legend of Theseus and Ariadne for 
senior high-school students. The booklet is well illustrated and supplied with historical 
notes and suggestions for production. 


Hallowe'en. Compiled and edited with introduction by Robert Haven Schauff- 
ler. Dood, Mead. “Our American Holidays Series.’”’ $2.00. 
Recitations in prose and poetry, stories, plays, and pantomime, and suggestions for 
games and other activities at Hallowe’en parties and entertainments. 
























A Valuable, Beautiful Book 





Pictured Story of 


ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By J. W. CUNLIFFE 


A complete, compact, authoritative work, giv- 
ing the whole story of English literature from 
Beowulf to Bernard Shaw. Written from the 
modern viewpoint, the book is the result of 
fifty years of Dr. Cunliffe’s ardent study. 
Lavishly illustrated with 236 pictures, 92 of 
them full pages, including portraits, scenes, 
manuscripts, etc. Every lover of English lit- 
erature will find it of fascinating interest. 





| 
$5.00 at booksellers | 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 West 32nd St., New York 












COMPARATIVE 





To Fill A Growing Need 


Comparative Essays— Present and Past 


This is the only book of Essays in which old and modern 
writers have been grouped for comparison by topics, such as 
Books, Companionship, and so on. Thirty-six Essays $1.20 


Macbeth—The Emperor Jones 


Julius Caesar—Elizabeth the Queen 


Two books, each of which contains the complete text of two 
plays; one old and one modern, of the same type. Compara- 
tive notes, questions and plans of study. Illustrations from 
modern productions of all four plays. Each 90¢. 


Milton’s Minor Poems— 


Modern Descriptive Poetry 


The Milton Classics compared with examples of Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth ,and Twentieth Century poetry. 65¢. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Puablishers 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Better High School English; Fine’s Outlines of English 
Literature; Journalism for High Schools 

















CLASSROOM ENGLISH | 


A quarterly magazine of tests, exercises, work- 
sheets, and other practical aids for teachers 
of English, particularly in high schools 


In the varied contents of its thirty-four pages, you are 
sure to find something that will make your teaching 
more interesting and effective, and you are free to re- 
produce any of the material for use in your classes. 
Twenty cents (stamps or currency) will bring you a 
copy. 


CLASSROOM ENGLISH 
Box 195, Providence, Rhode Island 































Fundamentals of English Usage 
A Hand Book of English Grammar 


By R. A. BARNARD and A. B. LEWIS 
Instructors of Buglish, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 

A comprehensive study of fundamentals 

A teachable class-room text. 

A valuable aid, both to teacher and student. 

A book you cannot afford to miss. 


Drills Exercises Homework 


Thirty-five cents a copy 


THE INDEPENDENT PRESS 
Bloomfield New Jersey 











The Plan and Rank Book 











For the first time a rank book has been made especially 
for the English teacher. Your own record problems have 
been considered and solved in a convenient, adaptable, 
loose-leaf book. 


Specially ruled sheets provide spaces for daily ranks, ex- 
aminations, themes, oral compositions, and outside read 
ings. 

Other special sheets make it possible for you to combin® 
your daily plans and other periodic assignments with the 
rank book, and organize the whole by ranking periods of 
any length. 


A Teacher’s Assembly consisting of 


10 Roster Sheets 
50 Daily Rank Sheets 
50 Special English Sheets 
50 Assignment Sheets 
50 Plan Sheets 
1 Paperoid Cover-Binder 


will meet your requirements for one year. 


Sent prepaid at a special introductory price of $1.00. A 
books are sent on approval subject to return and refund. 


GEORGE C. PURINGTON + PUBLISHER 


10 Storer Street, Sanford, Maine 
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